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PREFATORY NOTE. 


T he Life of Cervantes licrc presented, ns one of llte 
series of “Great Writers,” is designed to corre¬ 
spond in scale and in character with the literary 
biographies familiar under that name to the Britisli 
public. I'here have been many Lives of Cervantes, of 
which I have myself written two. The ampler biography 
jjrefixed to my edition of Don Quixote (iS88) was 
intended especially to serve as an introduction to my 
translation of Cervantes’ great work, in accordance with 
my theory that the best commentary on the book is the 
life of the author. It was part of a large scheme which 
embraced a complete and fully-equipped edition of 
Don Quixote^ brought down to the presettt state of 
knowledge, on a scale worthy of the book as one of the 
world’s great classics. 'I'hat edition was so limited in 
the number of copies printed as scarcely to deserve the 
name of publication. 

The present Life of Cervantes is an entirely new work, 
built out of ^hc materials which I had collected for my 
larger edition. It is re-written and re-arranged, with 
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much milter, inlctuled chiefly for Spanish scholars^and 
more advanced CcrvaiUists, otnitled, and much else by 
way of addition in the shape of criticisms and literary 
history added, to interest a wider circle of readers. 
I'or the leading facts of Cervantes’ life I have availed 
myself of all the existing sources of information in 
Spain and clscwl)crc, though for the opinions and 
theories I have adopted I am myself solely responsible. 

'J'he translations from the Spanish, except where 
acknowledged as being by another hand, are my 
own, the passages from Don Quixote being taken from 
my version as contained in my edition in five volumes 
of i8S8. 


11 . E, WATIS. 



LIFE OF CERVANTES. 


CHArriiK I. 

A CERTAIN strong man, of former time, fought 
stoutly at Eepanlo; worked stoutly as Algerine 
slave; stoutly delivered himself from such work¬ 
ing; with stout cheerfulness endured famine and naked¬ 
ness and the world's ingratitude; and sitting in gaol, with 
one arm left him, wrote our joyfuUesI, and all but our 
deepest, modern book, and named it Don Quixote." 

This is Thomas Carlyle’s brief summary of the life and 
work of Miguel de Cervantes. Brief as it is, and true 
in all essentials, it is unhappy in combining almost 
every kind of popular error regarding a great writer 
whose fate it has ever been to be more praised in his 
work than studied in his life. Cervantes, thouglt he 
bore himself stoutly in captivity, as in every other of the 
numerous ills of his luckless life, did not “stoutly 
deliver himself,” having, after all his heroic attempts at 
self-deliverance, to be tamely ransomed. He had not 
one arm only,' but two arms left him, though the hand 
of one was, by wounds received in battle, maimed. 
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disfigured, and rendered useless. Ills great book was not 
written in a gaol, only begotten there. Lastly, opinion 
is divided whether Don Quixote is really the “joyfuUest’* 
of modern books, 'riiough designed, in the author’s 
own words, as “a pastime for melancholy spirits,” those 
who look for the soul within have found more sadness 
tlian mirth in Don Quixote. Certainly, though the 
humour is of the deepest, the springs of it lying close 
to the fountain of tears, “joyful” is an epithet which 
jars upon tlic sense in connection with the book. It 
could have been in no joyous mood that Cervantes, the 
old, maitned, and needy soldier, set himself, in the sun¬ 
set of his life, the close of his hopes and aspirations, 
to write that burlesque on the chivalric books which is 
the dirge of chivalry. For none loved a romance of 
chivalry better than he. He had himself drunk deeply 
of the draught which had intoxicated his hero. He had 
been infected with the same disease as the good Alonso 
Quixano. He had shared in the fond illusion that 
the function and duty of chivalry was the redressing of 
the world’s wrongs. He had been a Knight Errant 
himself, and his own life the very matter of a romance. 
In his youth he had been dazzled with the lustre of a 
great enterprise, which seemed to revive the glories of 
the heroic age. He had himself assisted at pageants 
and deeds of arms which recalled the fabled splendours 
and feats of Amadis. Can we conceive him, with his 
illusions spent, disappointed with fortune, a man broken 
in health and in hope, even though it was at the close of 
that long night so fatal to romance and to chivalry, the 
reign of the second Philip, entering upon Don Quixote 
with a joyful heart?—As truly may we speak of Don 
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Qit:.\o/i the niournfullest as ihc jo) fullest of books. 
May not this be the secret of its extraordinary popularity 
and cvcr-enduring delight that, written to give %enl to a 
passing humour, which was as much born of a (jucjichcd 
aspiration and a frustrate longing for the chivalric age 
as of contempt and disgust for the vicious and foolish 
books of chivalrj', Don Qn/xo/c osves its immortality to 
its capacity for reflecting the moods and fancies of all its 
readers as well as to its wealth and truth of human 
nature ? 

'I'o understand the book and its purpose wc nmst 
know the author. 'I'hc life of Cervantes is to the full 
as romantic as that of his hero, abounding in strange 
adventures and beset with troubles and rebuffs, borne 
and encountered with a gallant resolution and a gay 
good humour, of the very essence of that chivalry which, 
by an odd perversion of his purpose, he is charged by a 
great English poet with having “ laughed away.” Cer¬ 
tainly no life is recorded of any man of letters so full of 
action, so beset with dangers, so chequered by fortune, 
so varied, picturesque, and adventurous. For the story 
of that life we have materials iit plenty. Horn at the 
ancient town of Alcala de Hcnarcs, in the provii^cc of 
New Castile, the scat of a famous university, founded 
by Cardit»al Ximcncs, Miguel dc Cervantes was bap¬ 
tised on the 9ih of October 1547. From the name 1 
then given to him, it is plausibly conjectured that the ^ 
dale of his birth was the Michaelmas day preceding, it 
being customary in Spain to christen the infants after 
the saint on whose day they were born, 'fhe date of 
Miguel de Cervantes’ baptism is recorded in the register 
of the parish church of Santa Maria the Greater. That 
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he was a native of Alcala, and a hidalgo principal of 
that town, had been mentioned by Haedo in his 
Topography of Algiers, published in 1612. In several 
official documents Cervantes had written himself and 
had been described by others, a native of Alcald; yet 
his own countrymen were so incurious or so careless of 
their greatest writer, that for two hundred years the 
place of his birth was by them undiscovered. By a 
singular freak of destiny, which might almost look like 
poetical justice, the very mystery with which Cervantes 
deliberately surrounded the birthplace of his hero— 
cuyo nombre tto quisb acordarse'~\vith the intent, as 
he explains at the end of the book, that “all the towns 
and villages of La Mancha might contend among 
themselves for the honour of giving him birth, as the 
Seven Cities contended for Homer,”—overtook himself, 
for his own place of birth was forgotten; and seven 
cities actually conlcniled, as one or two still, in the face 
of all evidence, obstinately contend, for the honour of 
being the cradle of Miguel de Cervantes—these seven 
being Madrid, Seville, Toledo, Lucena, Esquivias, Con- 
suegra, and Alcdzar de San Juan. The last-named 
town to this day clings to the belief that it produced 
the real author of Don Quixote, and to the sceptical 
visitor is jiroudly shown the parish register in which is 
recorded that “ Miguel, son of Bias Cervantes Saavedra 
and Catalina Lopez,” was born on November 9th, 1558. 
Opposite to this entry, in a modern hand, are written 
the words, Este ful el autor de la historia de Don Quixote. 
This, of course, cannot be the true Miguel, as, apart 

^ See the opening words of Dott Quixote, Tart I., chap. i. 
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from all other evidence (including Cervantes’ o\vi» 
repeated declarations), llic <late would alone settle the 
question. If born in November 155S Cervantes must 
have been not quite thirteen years of ago when he took 
a conspicuous part in the battle of IvCpanto. That 
there was a second Miguel dc Cervantes Saavedra 
(probably a far-otV cousin), whose obscure and worthless 
life (he appears to have b.-en a scapegrace) has become 
entangled with that of the older and more famous man, 
is certain. The first of native scholars who is entitled 
to the credit of clearing up all doubts on this sub¬ 
ject (doubts which should never have risen) was Juan 
de Iriarte, librarian to Charles III., who discovered 
among the royal manuscripts a list of certain captives, 
redeemed fiom Algiers in 1580, among whom is 
included “ Miguel de Cervantes, of the age of thirty' 
years (he was really thirty-three), a native of Alcakl 
dc Henarcs.” The question was finally settled by 
the learned Father Sarmiento in his tract, Noticia 
sohre /a Vfrdadera Palria d€ CcrvaiiUs^ written ijt 

I he father of our Miguel dc Cervantes was Rodrigo 
<le Cervantes, also a native of Alcald, and his mother, 
Ixionor de Cortinas, a native of the neighbouring village 
of Itarajas. IJoth father and mother were of good 
hid(i/i(o strain though of humble fortune. They were 
married in 1540, and had four cUildren—two sons and 
two daughters—of whom Miguel was the youngest 
'I he elder brother, Rodrigo, was a soldier of some 
distinction in the wars of Philip. He served with 
Miguel in the levant, was taken prisoner at the 
same time, and shared for a white his captivity in 
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Algiers. He is mentioned as having earned much 
credit under the Marquds dc Santa Cruz in the 
expedition against the Azores, and died in Flanders, at a 
date unknown, before Miguel. The chler sister, Andrea, 
was twice married, and as a widow lived with her brother 
till the end of his life. The younger, Luisa, became a 
Carmelite nun in 1561. The father of Rodrigo de 
Cervantes was Juan, who seems to have been of higher 
station than his immediate descendants, for he had 
filled the office of corregidor (paid magistrate) of the 
city of Osuna, and is mentioned in history as the friend 
and associate of the Conde de Urena,' a grandee of 
influence in Philip’s court. The family of Cervantes 
(who bore, as their arms, two stags, in punning allusion 
to their name) came originally from Galicia, and by 
the early genealogists (who certainly never thought of 
honouring the author of Don Quixote) were traced from 
the blood of the Gothic kings of Leon. Their direct 
progenitor was the famous Nuiio Alfonso, the warlike 
Alcaide or constable of Toledo in the eleventh century, 
whose son took the surname of Cervatos (/>., a place 
for stags ”) from the castle and lands so designated, 
which he inherited from his father. This younger son 
changed that designation for the more euphonious one 
of Cervantes, being the first who bore the name. From 
him, if heralds and genealogists do not lie, was derived 
in the male line Juan de Cervantes, who was a vein- 
ticuatro, or alderman, of Seville in the reign of Juan II., 
from whom to Miguel de Cervantes the descent is 

* Conde, the Orientalist, was the first to point out that Benengeli 
(the supposed original author of Don Quixote) means in Arabic, 
“ son of a slag.” 
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direct and undoubted.^ The family branched into I^a 
Mancha early in the fifteenth century; and several mem¬ 
bers of it held command in the military orders of Santi¬ 
ago and San Juan. In order to distinguish himself from 
others of the same name (the family being rather numer¬ 
ous, as the name is still not uncommon, both in Spain 
and in Spanish America), Miguel dc.Cervantes, upon his 
return from Algiers, in 1580, assumed the additional 
surname of Saavedra from one of his ancestors, always 
signing himself thenceforth C^rvanUs (or oflcncr Cer- 
batiUs) Saavtdra.” 

, Of the youth and early years of Miguel de Cervantes 
nothing is known, e.xccpt from the slight and too in¬ 
frequent references to himself which arc to be found 
in some of his prologues and dedications. One of the 
earliest glimpses we have of the youthful Miguel is from 
an interesting passage of autobiography contained iir the 
prologue to the Comedies, printed by Cervantes in 
September 1615, a few months before his death. In 
this Cervantes tells of his reminiscences of "the great 
Lope dc Rueda,” the founder of the Spanish drama, 
who went about the country with his troupe of strollers, 
acting the pieces he himself had written, with most 
rustic and primitive apparatus. Doubtless it was from 
Lope de Rueda, who is described as ‘‘the first who 
brought Comedy out of her swaddling clothes and 
gave her habitation and decent attire," that the young 

* See the gcncalf^ical tree in the a|>|>en(lix to Navarrclc, Vitla Je 
Ctrvantts^ lakcn from Mendez dc SilvA (1648). 

* The labials b and v arc intcrcliangcAbIc in Spanish, and arc 
idenlical in sound* I fence the joke of ScAliger* of ihc bliss of 
living in a country where bibo and vivo were the same. 


2 
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Cervantes derived that impulse to the drama which, to 
the last, in spite of all rebufls and failures, he was never 
able to resist. His early education Cervantes received 
under a teacher of some celebrity in those days, one 
Lopez do Hoyos, who wrote verses and dedications (as, in¬ 
deed, what educated man did not in that age?), and was 
famous for his learning and urbanity. Lopez de Hoyos 
kept a school at Madrid, the site of which is still remem¬ 
bered, and thither we must presume the young Miguel 
to have gone from his native town of Alcald, some 
twenty miles distant. There is a tradition, too hastily 
accepted by Ticknor on the authority of Navarretc (who 
himself had nothing but a baseless theory to go upon 
m connection with the novel La Tia Fitit^ida, attributed, 
as I hold wrongly, to Cervantes), that Miguel kept his 
terms at the University of Salamanca. But this legend 
may be rejected on the score of many improbabilities. 
Cervantes’ parents were hardly in such circumstances as 
to be able to afford to send their younger son to Sala¬ 
manca; nor IS It likely that they should have chosen to 
send him that distance, having a university scarcely less 
renowned at their doors. There is no proof that Cer¬ 
vantes went to any university; nor was he likely to do 
so, not being destined for the Church or any learned 
profession. For such learning as he acquired—and his 
scholarship, though not profound or exact, was equal to 
that of the average of the men who wrote in that a<-e. 
while his general knowledge was superior—he must ha°ve 
been indebted to Hoyos, and to his own reading, which 
was vast and multifarious beyond that of any of his 
contemporaries—especially in the literature of his own 
country and in the poetry of Italy. Hoyos seems to 
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Ikivu cutctlaincd for his pupil a singular alTcciion, aiul 
he may claim, in fact, the credit of being the first not 
only to detect the ijromise of greatness in the youth, but 
to give a bent to his genius. Upon ihe sudden and 
greatly lamented death of Isabel of \'alois, the third 
wife of Philip II., the public grief took the form of 
innumerable encomiastic sonnets nt>d elegies. Of these 
a considerable number were contributed by the {)upils of 
Lopez de Hoyos, some half-a dozen of which were com¬ 
posed by Miguel de Ccr\anles. 'I hcse, the first favours 
of a muse sedulously wooed but seldom kind, arc 
extravagantly praised by Lopez de Hoyos himself for 
their "elegant style,” “ rhetorical colours,” and " delicate 
conceits”; and the youthful poet himself (now in his 
twent}-first year) is referred to as his master’s "dear 
and well-loved pupil.” More fortunate than the rest of 
Cervantes’ early pieces, these poems are still in existence, 
j)rcservcd in Aribau’s single-volume edition of the works 
of Cervantes, and also in the sumptuous twelve-volume 
edition of Argamasilla, which was edited by Hnrtzen- 
busch. These early effusions testify rather to Hoyos’ 
kindliness as a critic tliari to Cervantes’ faculty as a 
poet. To this period also may be referred a pastoral 
poem cnlitlc<) "hdlcna,” of wliich Cervantes, who had 
ever a dutiful feeling for his own offspring, though his 
tenderness never ran into self-conceit, makes fond, 
though obscure, mention in the Voyage to rartiassus.^ 
Other sonnets, ballads, elegies, and pieces of verse are 
spoken of by Cervantes among the works of his youth, 

* Sec El Viaje del I*antaso, ebap. iv., p. lo8, in Mr. J. V. 
Gibson’s edition, to which is appended an excellent translation in 
the metre of the original (1S83). 
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all of which have pcrislicd. AVhatever may have been 
their quality, it was sufficient to give their author a 
certain character in the world, even at this early period, 
as a poet, though perhaps Navarrete, his Spanish bio¬ 
grapher, speaks too partially of him as being already 
enrolled among “the most celebrated poets of the 
nation,” 



CUAl'TER IT. 


I N the year 1568 there arrived in Madrid the Cardinal 
Ac(juaviva, sent by His Holiness the Pope, ostensibly 
to condole with King Philip on the death of his son 
Don Carlos, but really to negotiate for the settlement 
of certain ditlcrcnccs in respect of jurisdiction over the 
Milanese. This prelate, who was but a year or two 
older than Cervantes himself, had acquired already a 
character as a virtuoso and a lover of letters. He was 
fond of the society of men of talent, and would carry 
them about with him in public, discussing “divers curious 
([ueslions of politics, science, learning, and literature.”* 
Into the service of the Cardinal Miguel de Cervantes 
entered as camarero^ or gentleman of the chamliLr—an 
office implying, in that age, no menial duties, which a 
gentleman of birth and education might hold. A scion 
even of the proud Mendozas had held it in the previous 
generation in the person of the famous Hurtado de 
Mendoza, who rose to be the most powerful man in 
the State. That Cervantes was recommende<l to the 
Cardinal by his literary accomplishments there is no 
reason to doubt More questionable is the theory which 
has been started by some of his Spanish biographers 

* So Mateo Aleman the author of Guzman de Alfarache, who 
saw his ICxcellency at Madrid (Navatrelt, pp. 285, 286). 
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thnt Cervnntcs was moved to enter the Cardinal’s service 
through his great affection for the Church. In the train 
of Acquaviva Cervantes left Madrid in December 1569, 
being now in his twenty-third year, taking the road to 
Rome overland through the south of France. At Rome 
Cervantes remained but a very few months. The air 
was full of rumours of war and the din of military 
preparation. A new crusade was being organised against 
the Turks. The Pope (Pius V.) had succeeded in in¬ 
fluencing the Christian powers of Spain and Venice to 
lay aside their diflTerences and to combine with Rome 
in a Holy League against the Sultan, whose naval 
armaments and encroachments by sea w’cre making him 
a terror to Christendom. The call to arms to a youth 
of Cervantes’ temperament was irresistible. In 1570 
he resigned his place in tlic Cardinal’s chamber to enlist 
as a soldier in the regiment of Spanish infantry com¬ 
manded by Don Miguel de Moncada, which regiment 
was at that time stationed at Rome as part of a 
contingent which had been lent to the Pope by 
King Philip. The iercio de Moncada was one of 
the most distinguished regiments of that famous 
Spanish infantry, then at the height of its glory 
and at the top of Europe.in soldiership. It enlisted 
none but young men of good family, for whom it was a 
distinction to serve in the ranks. The regiment of 
Moncada, with the rest of the Spanish military con¬ 
tingent, was ordered to Naples in the summer of 1570, 
there to be reorganised for the great armada which 
was being got ready to be launched at the Turk. At 
Naples Cervantes tells us that he “trod the streets for 
more than a year.” The Holy League took some time 
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lo form, and \\l>cn formed was but a ])arti 3 l and imper¬ 
fect representation of the Christian States—tlie Emperor 
and the King of France not only refusing to join, but 
secretly giving informatioii, if not help, to the enemy. 
Only Spain and Venice responded to the appeal of tlie 
Pope, and at sea the two behaved rather as rivals than 
as allies. Eventually the treaty was signed on the 20lh 
of May 1571. The allied fleets assembled in the har¬ 
bour of Messina in August, under the command of Don 
John of Austria as generalissimo, who had brought with 
him thither the Spanish contingent from Naples. 'I he 
infantry were distributed among the ships—Miguel de 
Cervantes, with a detachment of his regiment, being 
placed on board the .^farguesa, a private ship of Doria’s, 
^a rtered by the Spanish Government. On the i6th of 
September l^on John j)ut to sea with his whole force, 
which numbered more than two hundred galleys, with 
twenty-four sailing ships, and 26,000 soldiers on board. 
No such formidable armament had ever t.iken tl^e sea 
under the Christian flag. 

The battle of Lepanto, which for ever demolished the 
naval supremacy of Turkey, without materially lower¬ 
ing the Turkish power by sea, was fought on the 7th 
of October 1571. 'I'liougb, for the forces engaged in it 
and for the immediate results, it is to be reckoned as 
the greatest of sea-flghts up to that date and a very 
glorious victory, it had not much decisive cflect on the 
issue of the war. The cjuarrcis between the Venetians 
and the Spaniards, who were each more jealous of the 
other than angry with the 'I'lirk—the dissensions be¬ 
tween the commanders—perhaps the youth and inex¬ 
perience of the generalissimo, who, with all his r.^rp 
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soldierly qualities, was hardly competent to lead so 
vast and discordant an array—finally, the superiority 
of the Turkish seamanship, and the excellent strategy 
of their admirals, combined to defraud the conquerors 
of all but the barren laurels of victory. Still, it was 
a great battle, glorious to all who took part in it. 
The Afart/uesa, Cervantes’ ship, was in the squadron 
under the immediate command of the Venetian proved- 
ditore^ Agostino Barbarigo, which formed the left wing 
of the Christian fleet. On the morning of the 7th 
October, Cervantes, though ill and weak through a 
fever contracted at Naples, insisted, according to the 
testimony of his comrades, in being allowed to take a 
part in t^e fighting, and was stationed, in command of 
twelve soldiers, on the quarter-deck by the side of the 
long-boat (esguifi). The left wing, under Barbarigo, 
was completely victorious against the Turkish right, and 
the Afarguesa, by all accounts, took her full share of the 
fighting. Among her immediate opponents was the 
galley of the Pasha of Alexandria, bearing the royal 
standard of Egypt, which was captured by boarding— 
Cervantes being among the first to leap on her deck, 
receiving in the fight three gunshot wounds in the 
breast and one through the left hand. Fortunately 
there has come down to us a minute account of our 
hero’s behaviour on this day. Mateo Santisteban, a 
soldier who fought alongside of him on the deck of the 
Afarguisa, testifies before the king’s alcaide in 1578— 
being summoned to speak in support of a petition for 
aid presented by Rodrigo de Cervantes, his father— 
that he and his comrades prayed Cervantes, when going 
into action, to remain below in the galley’s cabin, for he 
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was weak and ill of a fever — iliat Ccrvanies replied that 
if he (lid so they would say of him he had not done his 
duty—that he would rather die fighting for God and his 
king than keep himself under cover and in safety—tliat 
he (Santisteban) saw Ccrvanies fight like a valiant 
soldier at his station by the (squijt'y where, with other 
soldiers, the captain had placed him; which testimony 
is confirmed by Gabriel dc Castaneda, another of his 
comrades.* Cervantes has himself given us an animated 
picture of the fighting in his poetical letter to Mateo 
Vasquez. 1 quote from the spirited version of the 
poem made by my late friend, Mr. J. Y. Gibson, and 
have the greater pleasure in doing so as neither the 
original (only discovered in 1863), nor the translation, is 
so well known as it deserves to be:— 

“ An'l on that happy day, wlicn dubious Kale 

on the focin.in’> fled with baleful eye, 

On ours with sttiiling gl.ancc and fortunate, 

Inspirc<l witli mingled dread ami courage high, 

In thickest of ibc direful light 1 i.t<x>d. 

My ho|>e .still stronger than my panojily. 

I marked the sh-itler’d ho^l melt like a flo<nI, 

And thousand spots ujM>n old Neptune's breast 
Dyed red wiib heatlicn and with Christian blood; 

Death, like a fury, running with foul zest 
Hither and lldlher, sending crowds in ire 
To lingering torture, Of to spcc<ly rest; 

The cries confused, the horrid din an<l dire-, 

'Die inorlal writhings of the de-sjK-rate-, 

Who breath’d their last ’mid water an<l ’mid fire; 

Tl)c deep-draw n sighs, the groanings loud and great 
Tiiat S|M;d from wounded breasts in many a throe, 
Cursing their bitter and dele-sled fate; 

* See- NavartcU, p. 317, for the full depositions, 
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Tlic liloocl that still was left them ceased to flow^ 

What time our liumpcts^ pealing far and ncar« 

Proclaimed our glorj* and their overthrow; 

The sounds triumpliant, ringing loud and clear, 

Bore througli the smitten air, in jubilant floodp 
Tlic Christians' victory, from car to car! 

At tliat sweet moment I, unlucky, stood 
Willi one lian<l buckled firmly to my blade, 

The otlicr dripping downwaril streams of blooil; 

Within my breast a cruel thrust had made 
A deep and gaping wound, and my left hand 
Was bruised and sliattcr'd, past all human aid/' 

Lepanto has become an empty name. The great 
victory which rang all Europe through from side to 
side is forgotten. The brilliant figure of the young 
conqueror—"the ftfan sent from God, whose name 
was John,” as Pope Pius in his ecstasy dubbed him— 
whicii sheds a passing gleam of romance even over the 
dull page of Philip’s reign—an apparition which must 
have cheated for a while the youthful fancy of Miguel 
do Cervantes to imagine that the age of chivalry had 
come again—has faded out of the world’s knowledge. 
Of all who took part in that famous battle, who in¬ 
cluded the flower of the youth of Spain and Italy, and 
the most illustrious captains of the age—it is the private 
in Moncada’s regiment whose memory survives. It is 
tlie fortunes of the Marquesa galley we follow through¬ 
out the fighting. It is Miguel de Cervantes who is 
the hero of the battle: Don Qutxole^ which has made 
Lepanto immortal. Still, it would be a poor compliment 
to the memory of the great writer were we to forget or 
lightly estimate that which he esteemed as the chief 
honour of his life—his share in the victory of Lepanto. 
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In after-life he cherished his hurls received in that 
ijghl as his most precious of blessing's, lie would 
rather, he says in his reply to his venomous secret 
assailant, Avdlaneda, Ijcar his losses and his surt'erings 
than be whole and have had no share in the glory of the 
day. Me had lost his left hand for “the greater glory of 
his right.”! 

'Fhe recognition of Cervantes’ services in the Ixittlc, 
even though those services were rendered in tlie capacity 
of a common soldier, was sufliciently notable when 
we consider that he was but one out of some twenty 
tliousand, though it took a shape winch may move a 
smile. His pay was rai->ed by si.v crowns a month. He 
was visited by Don John himself in the hospital at 
Messina, whither the sick and wounded were taken, and 
where he was long detained. The wounds in the breast 
and in the hand tormented him, as we know from his 
own words, for two years afterwards. His hand was 
“still dripping blood ” at 'Funis, where he was engaged 
under Doia John in the capture of I.a Golcta. 'Fhe use 
of tins hand, which \va.s “ shattered in a thousand places,” 
was never recovered, though the poi)uIar notion, which 
has been kept alive by forged portraits and fraudulent 
statues, that Cervantes was wholly deprived of his hand 
by a shot or a surgical operation, is erroneous. His own 
words arc that he lost “ <■/ uKnumunto dc ia matw 
tzquierda '''^—the tnovement, or use, of the left hand; 
not that he lost the hand altogether. Nor could he 
have served as an infantry soldier for four years after 

* See IVoIo^ue to the second pail of Don Quixote, in vol. iv. uf 
my edition, {>. 6. 

’ See I'iaje del f'artiaso, chap. i. 
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his wound had lie been disabled by ihc total loss of his 
hand. On llic 29111 of April 1572, he was sufl'iciently 
recovered to leave the hospital at Messina. He then 
joined the regiment of Figueroa, as famous as his old 
regiment of Moncada, and took jiart in Don John’s 
abortive second naval campaign in the Levant, of which so 
grapliic an account is given in the “Story of the Captive” 
in the second part of Don Quixote. 'I'he next year he 
was engaged in the expedition against 'I'unis. From the 
end of 1573 to May 1574 he was in garrison with his 
regiment in the island of Sardinia ; thence, at the latter 
date, he was transferred to Lombardy, under the orders 
of Don John. In August 1575 we find him at Naples, 
whence, there appearing no further prospect of active 
service, the Lc.aguc being dissolved, and Don John 
called away from his designs of empire in Africa by 
his jealous half-brother, Cervantes got leave of 
absence to revisit his native country. He was 
furnished with many certificates of conduct and letters 
of recommendation, of a character and emphasis 
which we must regard as extraordinary, seeing that he 
was still but a private soldier, and they who wrote 
in his behalf were the most illustrious captains and 
dignitaries of the age. Don Carlos dc Aragon, Duke of 
Sesa and Viceroy of Sicily, wrote to the king and to the 
Council, in most flattering terms, in favour of “a soldier 
as deserving as he was unfortunate, who, by his noble 
virtue and gentle disposition, had won the esteem of 
his comrades and chiefs.”^ Don John himself, the 

* See Navarrele^ p. 314. The Duke <Ie Sesa was he who after¬ 
wards became Lope de Vega’s great patron, in which character he 
forgot his old friend .\nd fellow-soldier of Lepanto. 
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coinmnndor-in-chicr, gave him letters to ilic kme:, m 
which he was strongly recommended for a company, as 
“a man of valour, of merit, and of many signal sorsnees.” 
Provided with tliese letters, which proved to be of most 
woful disservice instead of the expected advantage to the 
possessor, Cervantes set sail for Spam on bo.\r<l the 
galley El Sol, in company wiili several other distnuui-hed 
soldiers, including his brother Rodrigo and one Don 
Pero Diaz de QueSitJa, ex-governor of the (ioletta.* 

It could liave been in no very cheerful mood, how¬ 
ever fair his prospects of advancement might have 
Seemed, that Cervantes set out to return homo. Ilis 
six years' arduous service had resulted in no bettering of 
bis fortune. His dreams ol military glory must have 
been rudely disturbed. 'I'hat era of knightly enterprise 
which seemed to dawn when Don John, in jicrson and 
character no ill-embodiment of one of his heroes 
of romance, entered upon his command in tlic Past, 
had closed abruptly, leaving the promise of great deeds 
but half accomplished. The vision of chivalry which 
broke upon the young soldier’s eyes when the great 
fleet went forth to battle upon that memorable morning 
in October was dissolved. The 'I'urk was (>catcn, only 
to renew the fight next year in greater strength. The 
victories in Africa had been quickly turned to defeat and 
disaster. 'I'he Christian champion—the “ m.in sent from 
God”—who had begun the fight so gloriously against 
the Paynitn, alas! had been forced to turn his back to 
the enemy with the duel only half fought out. So 
ignoble an ending to a campaign so loftily inspired and 

* “ They affirm llul his name was Qiicja«J.v or Qncsada.”—iPow 
QuuoU, Pail I., chap. L, in vol. L, p. 33, of my ctlition. 
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so gloriously begun, might well damp ihe cnlluisiasm of 
a soldier like Miguel dc Cervantes and aOlict even his 
sanguine soul with despair of chivalry. 

Hut a still greater affliction was in store for our dis¬ 
illusioned and wounded hero, to extinguish his hopes and 
to spoil his life. The galley El So/^ whei^ almost in sight 
of the Spanish coast, was set upon by a squadron of 
Algerine corsairs under the command of the redoubtable 
Arnaut ^[ami, an Albanian renegade, tlie terror of the 
narrow seas. After a running fight between El Sol 
three of the swiftest of the pirate galleys, in which Cer¬ 
vantes is reported by his companions to have borne 
himself valiantly, the Spaniards were overpowered, and 
had to yield themselves prisoners.* They were divided, 
according to their supposed value—that is, their ransom- 
yielding capacity—among the captors, Cervantes himself 
falling to the lot of a corsair captain, one D< 5 li ^[ami, 
a renegade Greek, noted even among the renegades for 
his singular brutality. The letters of Don Juan and other 
chiefs which were found upon him led his captors to 
believe that he was a person of extraordinary importance, 
upon whom, therefore, an excessive ransom might be set. 
Thus the very favours which were conferred on Cervantes, 
and the acknowledgments which he received for his ser¬ 
vices, were, by a peculiar stroke of ill-fortune, turned to his 
greater injury and were the special cause of his suffering. 
He was brought to Algiers, loaded with chains, and treated 
with exceptional harshness, in order that, according to 
true corsair policy, he might be the more eager, being 
so considerable a personage, to purchase his freedom. 

* This fight is supposed to be described by Cervantes in his Galatea^ 
book iii. 
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N o pnss.ige in Cervantes’ chctiucrecl and ill-starred 
life is so full of melaiicholy interest as his five 
years captivity in Algiers. That dismal record 
called the Calamities of Authors contains many a painful 
chapter; hut to no man of letters did it ever happen to 
endure a torture so exquisite as that which it was the 
unhappy lot of the author of Don Quixote to bear, 
pmoens. in his old age, half-blind and crippled, 
Pegging his daily bread in the streets of Lisbon, is a 
sufficiently pathetic figure. But Camoens was at least 
among his own people, and it was hy Portuguese, whom 
he glorified and tried to exalt, that he was starved and 
neglected. Cervantes, in whom we recognise so many 
traits, physical and moral, in common with the poet of 
the Lusiads, was in the prime and flower of manhood, 
with the bloom of his valiant deeds in soldiership fresh 
upon him, when he was taken prisoner and left to drag 
out his life in chains, a slave to the hereditary persecutors 
of his nation and creed. The mind cannot conceive, 
for one gifted with the poet’s and soldier’s temperament, 
at the threshold of what seemed a career full of promise, 
a more terrible stroke of fortune than that which now 
fell on Cervantes, Algiers, that den of pirates which 
had insolently raised itself in the very face of the most 
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potent of the Christian stales and barred tlic road to 
the inland sea, was then at the hci'’ht of its power—a 
power which, strange to say, no maritime nation dared 
to contest. i he armaments directed against the Turk 
would have sufticed to beat down the walls of Algiers 
and extirpate that hornet’s nest. Rut for some reason, 
which those who interpret the policy of nations have 
failed to explain, none of the Christian states ventured 
to assail this outwork of Islam, which was ten times 
more dangerous to the peace and welfare of Christendom 
than the Grand Signor at Constantinople. Since the 
time of Charles V, no Spanish monarch seemed to have 
thought it worth his while to clear the seas of this brood 
of rovers, though it was Spain which suflered most by 
their enterprises. In the time of Cervantes, Algiers was 
a dependency of Turkey, having been conquered from 
the Moors \>y one of the brothers Barbarossa, in 1516. 
The Viceroy, or Dey, nominated from Constantinople, 
was usu.illy chosen from among the most select of the 
cut-throats, and was little more than the corsair com¬ 
modore—his jurisdiction limited to the strip of littorale 
commanded by the pirate galleys, and his revenue 
derived entirely from prizes taken at sea. The corsair 
captains were mostly renegades, the converts from 
Christianity being invariably found to make the most 
savage and truculent of Mohammedans. In i575 thc Vice¬ 
roy of Algiers was Rabadan Pasha, a Sardinian renegade. 
The total population over whom he ruled did not 
amount, according to Father Hacdo (who is the best and 
most trustworthy authority on all that relates to the affairs 
of Algiers), to more than 100,000, of whom the renegades, 
including individuals of every Christian race, formed one- 





Iliird. Ot tlic thiiiy five cor^.iir capLiins w lio nru cnunKr- 
ateti by Ilac-.Io, IwviUy-four were rtnc-aiU', or sons of 
renegade^ tea rurks. and one J^.w I he . aptives retaining 
ibe tiatne of Clni^tians were estimated at nearly 25.000, 
nniong whom were person; of the hi^he-t (pi.diiy, thiefiy 
Spaniard; and Itdians, 'I'iieso were IteaKd, iti ordinary 
times, with tolerable leniency. 'I'hc meanet sort were made 
to work for their master^, but those from wliotn ransoms 
were c.Npeeted, tlioii”b kept in stiiii c-junneinent, were 
allowed considerable indulyenccs. If the properly of the 
\ icetoy, tliey did no menial work 'I'hey were sun'eied the 
free e.xercise of their religion, and cvcti to ad comedies and 
otherwise recreate themselves.' 'I'he one unpardonable 
oftence in the captive was attempting to escape, which 
was rc.scnled by the owner as an invasion of his pecuniary 
rights. A price was set upon every slave according to 
the local estimate of his worth aiul ipialiiy, the hustne.ss 
of ransoming being a tegular Irafltc, conducted upon fixed 
principles, with recognised agents on either side. 

.Shortly after Cervatitcs’ arrival in Algiers, Rnhadan 
I'asha was replaced as Viceroy by llassan I'asha, a 
Venetian renegade, a monster of cruelty, noted even 
among the Algerines for his lust of blood and singular 
hrutalily. His cliaractcr is described by Cervantes him¬ 
self, through the mouth of the Captive in Von Quixote:— 
‘‘And though liunger and rtakedness might trouble us at 
times, and indeed almost always, nothing afflicted us so 

' Cervantes hiniM.lf is sai»l to have written plays to amuse his 
fellow-captives. That one of them, however, wliich is .attribute*! to 
him, Vir^en de Cuadiluf^e (printca l.y the Seville Society of 
bibliophiles), could scarcely h.ivc l>cen calculated to recreate even an 
Algrrine slave. I cannot see any tr.ace in it ol Cervantes' hand. 

3 
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nuiclj ns to lionr nnd see nt cvciy (iirii llio till llici^ 
niilicnrcl-of niui nn^^ccii < mollies which my ninster (Ilas'an 
I’nshn) ioflictcd upf>n ihc Chri'-linns. Every day he 
Ivmuod some one, impaled anolher, atul cut off the ears 
of a third; and this upon so small a pretext or on none 
nt nil, that even the 'Fiuks acknowledLicd that he did so 
for n<)lhin‘; else thin heenuse it was his will to do it, and 
hccausc by nature he was llic homicide of the hiunart 
race {homuida dc fodo el x^ouro humanil).''^ 

'riiis tyrant, wlm was said to keep a house full of nose¬ 
less f'hristians fi>r his private cntertainnicnt, was master 
of Algiers durittg the whole five years of Cervatttes’ 
ca[itivity. Very soon after Cervantes was taken, and 
while he was still a slave to Deli Mami, he made the 
first of his many attempts at escape. In company with 
some of his friends, he tried to reach Oran—then a 
Spanish possession—by land ; but the parly were deserted 
by the Moor whom they had engaged for their guide, and 
were compelled to return to Algiers. 'Two or three 
otlicr attempts were made, as Cervantes himself mentions 
in his comedy of Life in Algiers Trato de Ar^el)', 
but in every case, though he displayed extraordinary 
cunning and craft in planning the enterprise, he was 
foiled, either by the timidity or the treachery of some 
one of his comrades—he being always the first to give 
himself up, when the attempt had miscarried, and take 
the blame upon his own shoulders. 

In the second year of his captivity Cervantes managed 
to communicate with some of his friends at home 
regarding his own and his brother’s deplorable condition. 


* Von Qnijcole, Part I., chap. xl. 
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His faihei, KoMrigo, rospoiidccl to his appeal by raisin;' 
a sum of money for their ransom, which was romilted 
to Algiers. The money was rejected by Deli Manii 
as iitsufticicnt for the redernpliort of a captive so illus¬ 
trious as Mi’ucl. but it obtained the release of his 
brother Rodrigo. 'I'lie elder brother being free, a 
plan was concocted between the two for the deliver¬ 
ance of Miguel and some of his companion^, llirough 
the agency of an armed Spani'h ship, wlvich was 
to appear off the shore on a ceitain day. This 
plan miscarried, as did every other, lliough through 
no fault of Miguels, whose conduct throughout 
was marked by extraordinary coolness, daring, ami 
magnanimity. In the garden of a (Ireek renegade named 
Ilassan, six miles to the eastwarri of Algiers, was a 
cavern by the sea-shore, wlicre, from time to lime, some 
forty or fifty escaped captives, chiefly gentlemen of 
(juality, ha«l taken refuge. They were maintained and 
sujiiilicd with food by Cervantes, with the aiil of a 
Navarresc slave called Juan. Mere they awaited the 
arrival of the promised ship from Spain which was to 
carry them away—Cervantes being the last to take 
refuge in the cavern. The a[>pointcd <lay arrived. A 
frigate, sent from M.ajorra, came off Hassan’s garden 
in the night, an<! succeeded in establishing a com¬ 
munication with the captives. Some Moorish fishermen, 
however, having given the alarm, the ship was obliged 
to put to sea again. Meanwhile there was a traitor at 
work, as usual, among those whom Cervantes was risking 
so much to save. A certain renegade called El Dorador 
{The Gilder), who had been enlisted in the scheme, 
took fright and revealed it to the Viceroy himself, who 
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sent a strung parly uf arincil Turks to the cavern. 
Quick lo perceive lli.it liis plans had failed, Ccrvanlcs 
came forward lo declare before the Viceroy's soldiers 
tl)ai he alone had managed the affair, and that none of 
Ins compajiions were to blame. When brought before 
the Viceroy, he repcatctl his declaration, nor could he 
be induced, even with a rope round his neck and the 
tlircat of instant <leaih by lortiire, lo implicalc any one 
in his scheme of llitfhl. 

I here is sotnelhing inexplicable in Ihe behaviour of 
the Viceroy on this and other similar occasions, wlicn 
confronted with this captive. 'I'his monster of cruelty, 
who was never known to spare any one in his wrath, 
whoso daily pastime was torture and mutilation, who 
had a fancy, revolting even to the Algerine mind, for 
hanging oflcndcrs with his own hands, seems lo have 
cpiailcd before the intrepid bearing of this one Christian 
slave. According to the remarkable testimony of Father 
Hacdo, who compiled his history of Algiers from the 
mouths of those who had been captives during Cervantes’ 
time, Hassan Pasha was wont to say that, “could he 
preserve himself against this maimed Spaniard, he would 
hold safe his Christians, his ships, and his city.” 
Cervantes himself records, with a pardonable self- 
complacency, in Don Quixote^ that “ the only one who 
held his own with liim (Hassan) was a Spanish soldier 
—a certain Saavedra (/>., Cervantes himsclQ—to whom, 
though he did things which will dwell in the memory of 
those people for many years, and all for the recovery of 
his liberty, his master never gave a blow nor bade any 
one to do so, nor even spoke to him an ill word.” How 
are we to account for the strange, unique, immunity 
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enjoyed by Ccrv.mlcs? Tiiat they look him for a 
person of liigher rank than he was is certain ; but 
that circumstance alone, with the prospect of large 
ransom, would not account for his being spared the 
indignities and torments to which ilic highest captives 
were subject. Some have supposed that they had 
hopes of converting their prisoner to Mohammedanism, 
as so many of his bold and fearless nature 
had been converted. But nothing in Cervantes’ life 
or conduct in Algiers gives colour to this theory. On 
the contrary, all the evidence goes to prove th.at he 
was distinguished among the captives for his correct 
behaviour, for his benevolence and kindliness of heart 
towards the poorer Christian c.aptivcs and liis efforts to 
comfort them in afllicti«jn and keep them steadfast in 
the faith. Another theory is that Cervantes had a 
powerful friend at court in the pcrs<in of one of the 
corsair captains, one Morato (Nfnr.ul), called A/nitrn- 


pillo { 7 h< Ti/tn’cn), a Murcian renegade, who was one of 
Ilassaii Pashas principal favourites, d his circujnstancc 
clearly does not go far ctiough to explain the influence 
which Cervantes exercised during his captivity, not only 
over the Viceroy, but, ns a conse<jucnce of that perhaps, 
over the other Christian captives. 

In order to keep his dreaded prisoner more close 
liassan Pasha purchased him from his inaslcT, DJIi 
Mami, for 500 gold crowns ; and henceforth, being upon 
ransom and a slave of the Viceroy’s, he was exempt 
from menial labour, according to custom, though still 
forced to wear chains, .About this time it was, having 
been now two years it) captivity, that he wrote his 
poetical epistle to Mateo Vasque/, the King of Spain’s 
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secretary, wliich was discovered some five-and-twenty 
years ago among the archives of the house of Altamira, 
and forms one of the most valuable of the documents 
connected with his biography. In this poem, which 
consists of cighly-one tercels in the metre of T?ie Voyage 
to Parnassus^ tlie aulhor begins with an autobiographical 
sketch, reciting his acts and services by sea and land, 
concluding with a proposal for a general rising of the 
Christian slaves in .Mgiers, to be seconded by an arma¬ 
ment from Spain. The king is entreated to complete 
the work which was attempted by his illustrious father, 
Charles V.; to destroy the pirates' den; to take pity on 
the poor Christians, who, with straining eyes, watch for 
the Spatnsh llect to come and unlock their prison doors. 
The poet is confident that the benign royal b©som is 
touched by pity of the poor wretches who pine in chains 
almost in sight of the sacred invincible shores of their 
native land. 'Fhc land of the infidel was weak, the city 
ill-fortificd, and its defenders divided by blood and race 
—held together only by a common faith and lust of 
gain.* 

The adventure was one which was not by any means 
desperate; and had Philip II. been inspired by any 
particle of chivalry, or even by any feeling of national 
duly, he might have succeeded in winning Algiers. 
Ilacdo avers that “had Cervantes’ fortune corresponded 
to his intrepidity, his industry, and his projects, this day 
Algiers would belong to the Christians.” But there is 
no evidence that the letter to Mateo Vasquez ever 

* Mr. J. Y. Gibson has translated the epistle to Mateo Vasquez, 
which will lie found included in the volume containing his version 
of The Voyage fc Parnassus. 
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reached the royal eyes. That “benipn bosom ’ (there is 
always a suspicion of sarcasm in Cervantes' references 
to Philip II.) was occupied just then with a safer and 
more tempting adventure—the seizure of Portugal—the 
throne of which kingdom had become vacant through 
tlie disaster which overwhelmed the madcap Don 
Sebastian and his army at Alcfuarquiver. 

Undaunted by the ill-fortune which scctncd to dog 
liis steps, Cervantes made several other attempts to 
esca[)e from his abhorred prison. Shor^^y after Ihs last 
failure he sent a secret message to the (lovernor of 
Oran, entreating him to meet himself and a party of 
captives at the frontier. 'I'he messenger, with Cervantes' 
letter on him, was seized and brought before the Viceroy, 
who ordered tlic one to be impaled and the other to 
receive two thousand blows with the stick. Once more 
Cervantes, to the astunishenent of Christians and Mos¬ 
lems, was sj>ared—once more to resume his attempts at 
deliverance. In Sei)tcn»bcr 1578 he found a Spanish 
renegade, one Abderrahman, formerly the Licentiate 
Giron of Granada, to cotjspire with him, together with 
two Valencian incrchatJts resident in Algiers, in a means 
of escape. These, at their own cost, were to i)rovidc 
an armed vessel, which was to lake off sixty of the 
principal captives, under the direction of C ervantes. 
The traitor on this occasion was one Planco de Paz, 
an Aragonese and a Dominican monk, said to be an 
agent of the Holy Incjuisitlon, who had for some reason 
unknown conceived a bitter hatred for Cervantes. This 
creature, whose mysterious conduct and wholly Inexplic¬ 
able baseness gave Cervantes a good deal of trouble in 
Algiers, went before the Viceroy to reveal the plot and 
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denounce the author. The intrusion of the Holy In¬ 
quisition (not for the only time) in Cervantes’ aftairs is a 
curious circumstance, which the Spanish biographers have 
passed over with the usual reserve wlien motives of faith 
are in question. The fact that the Holy Office had an 
agent in Algiers, with free access to the Viceroy, is in 
itself stranga Upon lilanco de Pax’s information, Cer¬ 
vantes was once more summoned to appear before Hassan 
I asha, public proclamation being made that any one 
harbouring him should be punished with death. Cer¬ 
vantes came forward voluntarily, and, presenting himself 
before the Viceroy, was seized and bound hand and foot, 
with a rope put round his neck, and threatened with 
instant death. Again wo arc told that, moved by his 
fearless demeanour and his “ingenious and witty an.swers,” 
the Viceroy was induced to pardon him, ordering him, 
for his only punishment, to be confined in the Moors’ 
prison, which was in his own palace, and laden with extra 
chains and guarded with special rigour. The cheerful¬ 
ness, constancy, and fortitude with which these severities 
and his unvarying ill-fortune were borne by Cervantes 
won him, says one of the witnesses of his conduct and 
fellow-captives, Luis dc Pedrosa, “great fame, praise, 
honour, and glory among the Christians.” We have the 
remarkable testimony, indeed, of Hacdo, who wrote his 
Topo^^faphy of Al^fcrs upon the information obtained 
from various gentlemen of rank and condition whohad been 
captives in Algiers, to prove that the case of Cervantes 
attracted singular attention among his contemporaries, 
for the extraordinary rigours to which he was subject, 
bis daring attempts at escape, and his infiuence over 
his fellow-captives, which seems to have been without 
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precedent. H.iedo (whoso Ijook, though not i)ubli'h.d 
till 1612, wns written before Eon Quixoff appenred, 
and therefore Ijofore his icsliir.ony could have been 
indueiKcd by Cervantes’ celebrity as a writer) sa)S 
distinctly that the captivity of Cervantes was “one of the 
worst there ever was in Algiers.” Protracted through 
the causes we have indicated, the over-esliinatc put by 
llie Algerines u[)on the value of their prisoner anti the 
inability of his family to raise the roriuircd ransom, it 
was destined to come to an etui, for the world's good 
fortune. In 1579 the large preparations m.ade by Philip 11 , 
for tlie cotKjucst of Portugal spread terror throughout 
Parbary, it being supposed that his real object was a 
descent on Algiers. Accordingly, wliile the haulships and 
.sufferings of the poorer captives were increased through 
the strenuous cfTorls of the Algcrittcs to .add to the 
defences of the [tort, there was a greater eagerness in 
the masters to realise their properly in slaves, so that 
ransoms l>cgnn to be reduceil. 'i hc friends ol t'crvaiilcs 
had never ceased their clTorls to procure the sum 
demanded for his redemptiorr, though it was out of all 
pro]>ortion to their means. In March 157S a petition 
was presented to the King’s Council by Rodrigo Cervantes, 
the elder, reciting his son’s services, and praying for 
assistance to free him from captivity. 1 he I >nkc of Scs i 
backed up this petition, speaking warmly of Cervantes as 
a good soldier, who had hnight for his Majc.sly, whom he 
ha<l himself recommended for promotion, and wlio was 
deserving of all favour and consideration. The father, 
Rodrigo Cervantes, died in 1579, leaving the burden of 
Miguel’s liberalioir to rest up<>n his mother and the 
widowed sister, Airdrea. I'he two women managed 
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between them to raise a sum of 300 ducats, equivalent 
to ;^3S in English money. From various other sources 
another sum of 300 ducats was got, chiefly by way of 
loan—(a burden which hung round the neck of Miguel 
for years after)—and the whole placed in the hands 
of Father Juan Gil, the Redemptorist Fallicr, and Official 
Redeemer of Castile—a good and holy man, whom 
Cervantes, in his gratitude, has made immortal. 

Father Gil arrived at Algiers in May 1580 with his 
600 ducats in gold. But Hassan Pasha would not abate 
a jot of his <lcinand for Cervantes, which was looo 
ducats, or double the amount lie had himself given for 
this slave to his old master, Ddli Mami. Being on the 
point of returning to Constantinople, on his recall from 
his government, Hassan had already placed Cervantes on 
board of one of his galleys, among his other gear, 
chained and fettered. At the last moment, when the 
galley was putting off, Father Gil, through his pious 
entreaties and efforts among the local merchants and 
others (among whom wc should be glad to include the 
friendly “Sloven”), was enabled to raise a further sum 
of 500 crowns {escudos) in Spanish gold, with which 
Hassan was satisfied.* Then Cervantes was once more 
a free man, having completed just five years of captivity. 

'rhere took place a further delay before Cervantes 
could embark for Spain, caused by the obdurate male¬ 
volence of Cervantes’ old enemy, Blanco de Paz. Baflled 
in liis attempts upon Cervantes’ life in Algiers, the 
Dominican had been spreading certain calumnies in 

‘ The total sum paid for Ccrwinlcs’ r.insom was a little more than 
;^ioo of English money of th.it time—equivalent at this day to 
CVX3. 
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Spain respecting Cervantes’ bcluviour in captivity. It 
was necessary for Cervantes, who believed that he had 
established a claim upon the king for his services, and 
who looked for civil or milit.ary employment of some 
kind on his return to Spain, that he should come back 
to his native country with a fair character. The process 
which ensued seems to have been regarded at the time 
as unusual, and to us must appear a little supcrlluous. 
However, a fo rmal investigation was held in tlie presence 
of Father Juan Oil, with all the forms of a judicial 
itKjuiry, into the conduct of Miguel de Cervantes during 
his captivity. A number of witncS'CS were summoned, 
including all the gentlemen of note who ha<l been or 
still were prisoners in Algiers, and the proceedings 
terminated with the solemn testimony of the judge, 
Father Juan (}il; for all which the world cannot be 
too grateful to the m<.-mory of lllanco dc Paz, who 
figured as Cervantes’ accuser on the occ.jsion. The 
report of the process, with the depositions of all the 
witnesses, has come down to us, and it is from it that 
we are enabled to obtain a most minute, vivid, and 
pathetic pitlure of Cervantes’ life in Algiers. Had there 
survived no other record than this to tell us what kind ol 
man Cervantes was l)cfore he became a great writer, 
this would have been sufficient. The enthusiasm, the 
alacrity, and the unanimity with which the witnesses, 
who include the captives of the highest rank and 
character then in Algiers, gave their testimony in favour 
of their beloved comrade, arc very remarkable and most 
touching. They speak of him in terms such as might 
glorify any knight of romance; of his courage in danger, 
his resolution under sufTering, his patience in trouble, 
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Ill’s daring and fertility of resource in action. Miguel de 
Cervantes, during his five years’ slavery, had clearly won 
the hearts of his fellow-captives as completely as he had 
quelled tlic fury of his barbarous tyrants and softened 
their temper.' 

So ended the fiery ordeal through which the “mutilated 
of Lepanto ” had to pass when yet the world knew him 
for nothing but a soldier. The story of his life in Algiers, 
usually passed over hastily by his biographers, it is 
necessary to tell at large, for it was in that rough school 
the writer was developed out of the soldier. Algiers, 
which spoilt his life and ended his dream of romance, 
roused in him that finer humanity of which Don Quixote 
was the outcome. Throughout all his life and in all his 
works we sec the influence of the hard training which he 
had gone through in Algiers. IIow deeply impressed he 
was by his Algerine c.xpcricnces, wliich gave him, doubt¬ 
less, a larger view of liuman nature, with a deeper 
knowledge and a wider tolerance, is made evident in the 
numerous references he makes to his captivity and to 
the scenes and characters he Itad witnessed and studied 
in that curious little world, with its motley group of 
people of all races and creeds. Of several of his plays 
Algiers was made the scene, and his own and his 
companions’ adventures the subject. In several of his 
novels Algerine corsairs and Christian captives are intro¬ 
duced. In Don Quixote wc have the episode of the 
captive Luis do Viedma, doubtless a real passage in the 
life of one of Cervantes' companions, and the moving story 

' The whole report of the c.asc, wllh the depositions of the 
witnesses, is given in JVavarreie, pp. 319-349. I have abridged it in 
an appendix to voL i. of my etiition of Don Quixote, 
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of the Morisco Ricole and his cl.mglucr. In all his writings 
\vc have ihc frequent recurrence of Kaslern ideas and 
Kaslern expressions, wiih, what is the most noiahle fruit 
of ))is Al-erinc experience and a sinj^ular evidence of his 
own good nature and generosity of heart, a degree of 
tolerance and charity for Mohammedans, which was cer¬ 
tainly unusual at that age, and unique in a Spanish great 
writer. 



CHAPTER IV. 

C ERVAN'l'I’lS landed in Spain on one of the last 
days of 1580. He had been absent just ten years 
from his native country. He was now thirty- 
three years of ap;e; and it may be convenient, at this 
period of his life, to describe what manner of man he 
was. Unhappily, and to the scandal of Spain, even then 
entering upon the golden age of her native art, there is 
no authentic portrait extant of the author of Don 
Quixote. Though said to have been twice painted in his 
lifetime—by Francisco Pacheco, the master and father-in- 
law of the great Velasquez, and by Juan dc Jaurdguy, 
an artist of eminence—these pictures have been lost or 
are no longer to be identified. The well-known effigy, 
in a court suit bedizened with lace and frill, with a ruff 
of portentous dimensions, all of the period—the hooked 
nose, big round eyes, and baby mouth—which has stood 
for the last hundred years and more the counterfeit 
presentment of Miguel de Cervantes, must be pronounced, 
for the credit of nature and in the interests of physi¬ 
ognomy, a forgery. A counterfeit indeed it is, but no 
true presentment. This portrait is a pure fabrication, 
and a work of fancy, of which the history is not the 
least of the strange mystifications of which our hero has 
been the victim. I have told the stor)r_iD detail .else- 

') \ 
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wlicre,* and need otdy Tcca|iiuilato the main f.icts. 
When in the year 1738, the Enj,hd) Minister, Lord 
Carteret (wlio, with other claims to romcinhrance of 
whicli he has been so strangely de{)rive<l, is to be 
^^elcotned as an enthusiastic Cervantist), in order to please 
Queen Caroline, published his editiim of /;<>« Qu/xo/c— 
the first in any country in which the text was treated 
with due honour as a classic, and still, in Tonson's 
beautiful type, one of the handsomest-—he en¬ 
deavoured to obtain for his frontispiece a portrait 
of the author. 15 ut though, as we are told by l)r. 
Oldfield in the jircfacc, every effort was made 
through the English ambassador in Madrid to find a 
portrait of Cervantes, none such could be heard of in 
Spain. Therefore, to match the other fanciful illustra¬ 
tions in the four volumes—gorgeous and ghastly scul])- 
turcs in the Dutch manner by Vanderbank and Vander- 
gucht—the English artist, William Kent, was set to 
prepare “a representation which should figure the 
ingenious author in his groat design.” William Kent 
accordingly “invented and delineated” a portrait of 
Cervantes. A three-quarters figure, since familiar to all 
the world by his hooked nose and his starched ruff, 
supposed to be the ingenious author of E>o» Qui.vo/<r, 
is seated in his library with a pen in his hand, and paper 
and ink (for the greater assistance of the imagination) on 
a table by his side. His left arm ends in a stump, gaily 
frilled. By his side is depicted a knight on horseback 
in full armour, with Sancho and his ass in the rear. We 
have only to compare this print with all the other 

* ill the first volume of my edition of Don Quixote, p. 117, etc. 
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engraved porlrnits in Ihc Spanish or the English editions, 
to perceive that they are all copies of this, William Kent’s 
fanciful sketch. 'Fliat neither the English artist nor the 
editors of Lord Carteret’s Don Qni.yo/e had any idea of 
deception is proved by the epigraph in large letters at 
the foot of the jiictiirc : Fctinto d- C't’fViin/cs de Saa^xdrti 
/'or el mismo (^Portrait of Cenuinles Saavedra by himself), 
meaning, of course, a portrait drawn after Cervantes’ 
own description of his person. On this basis, as I have 
sliown, as the best and most candid of Spanish critics are 
now agreed, every existing print purporting to be a portrait 
of Cervantes has been worked. Sometimes the face is 
turned to the right—sometimes to the left. Generally 
the lower limbs arc omitted, with the stump, the pen, 
the writing-table, and the other decorative accessories. 
Everywhere, however, are repeated the hooked nose, the 
curly moustache, the round eyes, which grow rounder— 
the baby inoiith, which grows smaller—the rulT, which 
grows stifTcr and more newly got up, with every repeti¬ 
tion. The editors of the great Spanish edition of 1780, 
issued by the Academy out of very shame at the homage 
paid to Cervantes by the foreigner, made a feeble attempt 
to assert for their own portrait (which was a bust only, in 
an oval frame) a legitimate paternity. It was taken, they 
said, from a picture painted by Alonso del Arco, which 
the Condc de Aguila, a patriotic nobleman of Seville, 
had purchased from a dealer in Madrid. The first 
difficulty here is that Alonso del Arco, the deaf and 
dumb painter, was not born till 1625—nine years after 
Cervantes’ death; so that his work could have no claim 
to be painted from the life. Another awkward circum¬ 
stance, which everybody can detect, is, that the face in 
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ll>c Academy’s portrait is identical in feature, in look, 
and \nfiose with Kent’s ideal portrait of 1738. For this 
mystery the scholars of the Spanish Academy suggested 
a most ingenious, but, what will appear to all candid 
minds, a most desperate solution—namely, that it was 
thc.r own portrait which was the original, and Lord 
Carteret’s the copy—a theory which requires us to 
beheve that the English editors of 1734, having before 
them a genuine portrait of Cervantes wherewith, for the 
first time, to adorn an edition of Dor, Quixote and give 
It value, preferred, out of their preposterous vanity or 
abundant dcceitfulness or sheer perverseness, to make 
the world believe the real portrait was a sham one 
The facility with which the Spanish Academy in 1780 
convinced themselves that their portrait of Cervantes 
was a true and perfect likeness closely resembles the 
process by which Dopt Quixote was made to accept the 
helmet which in the first essay we learn he de- 
molished with case-as "a good and perfect helmet ” 
winch needed no further trial. Ever since that time the 
Spaniards have gone on repeating il,al false image as 
though It were a real effigy of their IVincc of Wits 
painters and sculptors reproducing those delusive 

l)alriots gudiing over them, 
'mill William Kent’s ideal Cervantes has become stamped 
on every one’s fancy as the true Miguel. Of fuc years 
there has been a revolt against the absurd and childish 
^pcrstition, led by Spanish critics of the new school of 
.en-antistiis. 'J he mo»l enlighicnci of them reject the 
Kent porirait and the fable which connccl.s it with a 
Spanish original. In i86.j the hearts of all true Cervan- 
lophilcs were rejoiced with the report of the discovery o( a 

4 
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new portrait, believed to be the vera effigies of the author 
of Don Quixote. The discoverer was Don Jos«S Maria 
Asensio, a gentleman of Seville, who is noted for the 
enlightened zeal and industry with which he has followed 
up every trace of Cervantes. The story, as told by 
Asensio,^ is briefly as follows:—In 1850, Don JostS 
found an anonymous manuscript (not dated), which 
had once belonged to Don Rafael Monti, of Seville, 
entitled Relacion de cosas de iicvilla de 159° ^ 1640. In 
this manuscript it was written that in one of the six 
pictures, painted by Francisco Pacheco and another for 
the convent of L<i Merced —a picture representing a 
Redemptorist Father landing with some captives from 
Algiers—there tvas a portrait of Miguel de Cervantes, 
among other real personages. This statement was con¬ 
firmed to Don Josd by a manuscript notice of a collec¬ 
tion of portraits in chalk of eminent contemporaries by 
Pacheco, which (in an incomplete form) is still extant. 
Induced by these hints to search among the pictures in 
the Museo of Seville (which was formerly the convent 
Casa Grande de la Merced), Don Jos^ found one in the 
series of six described in the catalogue as San Pedro de 
Nolasco en uno de lospasos de su vida (St Peter of Nola 
in one of the passages of his life). This represents a 
boat putting off from shore, in and about which are 
seven figures, one of which is the saint himselfi The 
others arc evidently captives lately redeemed. All are 
believed, on evidence which has satisfied Senor Asensio, 
to be portraits of real personages. Among them, con¬ 
spicuous above all, is a man standing in the stern of 

1 Nuevos Deeumentos para ilusirar la viiia de Miguel de Cervantes 
S(t<xv€iir(i’ Seville, 1864* 
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the boat using a polo, dressed like a sailor, with bare 
legs and feet, atid a wide-brinuned, low-crowned hat. 
His face is turned full to the spectator, as though the 
artist wished him expressly to be seen. This, according 
to Senof Asensio, is Miguel de Cervantes. There is 
much to strengthen and support this conjecture; but 
alas! it is only a conjecture. Cervantes might well have 
been chosen as one of the captives to be represented in 
a scene intended to illustrate the good deeds of the 
Rcdcmpiorists. His case had made a great noise in 
Spain. Moreover, we know that he was a personal 
friend and intimate of Pacheco, by whom, we know also, 
he was painted. Tiie figure in the boat is a handsome 
man in the [)rimc of early maidiood, as Cervantes was in 
1580. 'Phe lace, though l)adly modelled and ill-drawn, 
is a singularly fine face, with a broad forehead, beautiful 
eyes, a well-defined and rather prominent nose; defective 
only in the jaw and chin, of which the weakness has 
prohaldy been c.vaggcratcd by bad drawing, liiough it is 
true to Cervantes’ known defects of character, his in¬ 
decision and infirmity of purpose. Of this [)orlrait 
it may be truly said, what cannot be said of its 
rival, the hook-nosed im[)Oslor, that it might be the 
portrait of Ccrvanlc.s. No lover of Cervantes who 
ever looked upon the original at Seville, dirnmed 
by age as it is and hung in a bad light, but 
must have devoutly wished that its claims to be a true 
portrait could be verified. Unfortunately they rest only 
upon a long chain of conjectures, of which one or two 
of the links arc rather weak.' One piece of evidence, 

^ I have a copy in colours of ihc head and bust of A/ Hop tjucrcp 
for which I am in<Jcblcd to the kindnw of rny fricn<l, Don Jose 
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which would have been conclusive, is lacking. The 
collection of portraits by Pacheco of his contemporaries 
done in chalks, which has been recently reproduced 
under the auspices of Scnor Ascnsio, is unfortunately 
wanting in the sketch of Cervantes. In its absence, we 
can only hope that something will turn up to confirm 
our faith in El Barquero. Meanwhile we must be 
content to take Cervantes’ own portrait of himself in 
words, which, in the absence of the promised engraving 
from Jaur<^guy’s picture, he gave us in the Prologue 
to the Novelt^s Exemfilarcs, published in 1613:—“He 
whom you sec here, of aquiline features, with chestnut 
hair, a smooth, unrufilcd forehead, with sparkling eyes, 
and a nose arched, though well proportioned—a beard 
of silver which, not twenty years since, was of gold, 
great moustaches, a small mouth, the teeth of no 
account, for he has but six of them, and they arc in bad 
condition, and worse arranged, for they do not hold 
correspondence one with another; the body between 
two extremes, neither great nor little; the complexion 
bright, rather white than brown, somewhat heavy in the 
shoulders—this, I say, is the aspect of the author of 
Don Quixote of La Mancha." This description, allow¬ 
ing for the diflcrencc of years, tallies exactly with 
Pacheco’s figure of the boatman. The smooth, unrufilcd 
forehead, the sparkling eyes, the well-arched nose, are 
all in the picture. 'Phe colour of the boatman’s hair is 
of a ruddy chestnut, and the shoulders— cargadas — 
strikingly evident 

Maiia Ascnsio. The cngMYings of the head in Sir \V. Stirling- 
Maxwell’s Life of Den John and in the frontispiece of GHison’s 
translation of the Viaje del Pantaso, do not do justice to the picture. 
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To assist the imagination, in the absL-nce of a pictured 
likeness, in calling up before the mind’s eye the man 
as he was in his prime of life, let it be added that he 
was near-sighted, and had an impediment in his 
speech.1 I-'rom his physical attributes, as well as from 
the features of his mind and character, we may assume 
Cervantes to have belonged by blood to the ancient 
Gothic red-haired and fair-skinned type of Spaniards— 
the type which seems to be gradually dying out in 
these latter days, beaten, under the modern conditions 
of the struggle for life, by the darker, black-haired race— 
the type to which Cainocns also belonged, and the best 
of the Couguiittuiorts^ and every prominent hero, fighting 
and writing man, of the Peninsula from the Cid to Don 
Enrique the Navigator. 

I* or such a man, on his return to Spain after five years’ 
captivity, the prospect, with Philip the Prudent in full 
glory, was no pleasant one. Cervantes was now in his 
tliirty-lhird year, with a spirit unbroken by trouble and 
a heart which no adversity seemed able to sour. Yet 
Ills condition was doleful enough to need all the resources 
of his gay and sanguine temperament to preserve him 
from despair. He had come back to Spain, after ten 
years’ absence, blighted in all his hopes, disappointed in 
the promise of his life, without a profession, without a 
career, neither a soldier nor a civilian, not knowing 
whether he W'as in the king’s service or out of it, and 
with the treasure of the prime talent within him still 

* See Viaje del Pamaso, ch.ap. iii.; .md Ihc cijisllc to .Mateo 
Vasquet Avcllancda, in the biller, venomous prologue to ibc false 
Don Quixote, speaks of bis rival with incredible brutality as having 
• more tongue than hands **—mas lept^ia vtatios. 
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unJiscoverod. 'I'o begin the world afresh, as he had to 
do, he was even less well equipped, except in the matter 
of experience, than when he was a young man, before 
I.cpaiUo. His wounds had left him in a great measure 
disabled for the profession of arms which he had adopted. 
His chief patron, Don John of Austria, was now dead. 
Such interest as he had won by his services and good 
character was already exhausted in the efforts for his 
release. Those services were precisely, as it happened, 
those least likely to recommend him for preferment to 
Philip, who hated the memory, as he had grudged to 
the victors the glory, of Lepanto. The family of Cer¬ 
vantes was reduced to dire poverty through their exer¬ 
tions to raise his ransom, and henceforward he had to 
bear the charge of his widowed mother and sister. He 
himself, without any revenue, was burdened with the 
debt which had been incurred by his family for his 
redemption. What was there for the poor maimed 
soldier of Lepanto to do in the Spain of Philip II. ? 



CIIAI^IKK V. 


C ERVAN 1 KS relumed to Spain at the close (if 
1580, as poor as he had left it ten years hcfoie, 
the richer only in his experience of life and in 
that liberty which he has declared to be "the greatest 
gift bestowed by God on man.” Ilis hopes of employ¬ 
ment in the public service were doomed to be dis¬ 
appointed, so he was driven to resume his profession of 
soldier, joining his old regiment of Figueroa. That he 
was enabled to carry a musket in the ranks testifies not 
only to the fact that his claims to promotion were 
ignored, but also to his being less crippled by his wounds 
than is usually supposed. The regiment of Figueroa 
was now on the frontier of Portugal, forming part of the 
force under the Duke of Alva which Philip II. was 
collecting for the invasion of Portugal. It docs not 
appear to have arrived in time to take part in the review 
of the army by King Philip at Bad.ajoz; nor was there 
any fighting by land in which it could distinguish itself, 
the Portuguese resistance being most feeble, and the 
TCtcran Alva bearing down all before him by his skill 
and cruelty combined. An animated picture of life and 
character in this very regiment of Figueroa during this 
campaign, is given by Calderon in his play of El Alcalde 
de Zalatnea —Don Lope dc Figueroa, the well-known 
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commandant, being introduced as one of the personages 
in the drama. Lope de Vega also, who, it is interesting 
to know, was himself serving at this date in the ranks of 
the Figueroa regiment, wrote a play in which this tough 
old soldier, who seems to have been accepted as the 
very type of the Castilian man-at-arms, figures as a 
leading character. The picture which the dramatists 
give of the internal economy of the regiment is not one 
which is creditable to the morals or the discipline of the 
famous Ttrcio de Flandis. The men were badly paid 
and starved, so that it is no wonder that the habits 
acquired in the campaign in Flanders, and the severities 
which it had been accustomed to practise on the 
heretical subjects of Philip, made it the terror of the 
country people as much as of the foreign enemy. 
Cervantes himself in several of his works bears testimony 
to the lawlessness and recklessness of the Spanish soldier, 
which were the nauiral reflection of the stern and 
barbarous treatment to which he was subject. 

Philip claimed the throne of Portugal in right of his 
mother Isabella, who was sister to King Joam III. 
But there was another claimant put forth by the native 
party, in the person of Don Antonio, known in history as 
the Prior of Ocrato, whose pretensions were supported 
by France and England. Driven from the country by 
the superior force and genius of Alva, Don Antonio took 
refuge with his adherents in the Azores, which he 
occupied with the Portuguese fleet, strengthened by 
a contingent of English and French ships. Thither, 
after a considerable delay, caused by disputes between the 
military and naval commanders, was despatched, in the 
summer of 1582, a strong naval armament under the 
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veteran Don Alvaro cle Ba/^in, Matqiiess of Santa Cm;;. 
'I'lie rc^'iment of rigucroa fonnc-l part of the expedition, 
Miguel dc Cervantes serving in it as a private, and 
Rodrigo, his brother, as alferez, or ensign—both on board 
the galleon San Mat^o. A great battle was fouglit off 
1 creeira on the 25th of July 15S2, in which the Spaniards 
gained a signal and glorious victory over Don Antoirio 
and his allies—the San Matto bearing, according to the 
historians, a conspicuous part in the fight, and taking 
several of the Krcnch ships. The (Icct returned to 
I.ishon in the autumn ; but, Don Antonio’s partisans 
again making head, tlie Marquess of Santa Cruz was 


a second time obliged to lake to the sea in the year 
following, and Tcrccira was again the scene of an 
obstinate naval battle, in which Rodrigo dc Cervantes 
so greatly distinguished himself as to attract the notice 
of the admiral and secure his promotion. Don Antonio 
being finally suppressed, the fleet returned to Lisbon, 
after a series of naval operations, which certainly deserve 
a place among the most glorious, as they were almost 
the last, of all the achievements of Spain by sea. 

Miguel dc Cervantes’ own share in these transactions, 
crippled as he was by the damage he had received at 
Lepanto, could not have been very great. But in his 
memorial to the king, presented some years afterwards, 
he refers to his service under the Marquess of Santa 
Cruz, and in his sonnets he has celebrated “ the great 
Marquess," that “thunderbolt of war," whose fame in the 
years following was destined to suffer eclipse.^ 


The Marquess of Santa Cruz was the first clesignatcil Admiral- 
in-Chief of the Invinciule Armada, hut is said not to have approved 
of the expedition and died a few days after its despatch. 
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With the return of the Spniii^h fleet to Lisbon, 
Cervantes seems to have closed his career as a 
soldier. He lingered in Portugal for a lime, seduced by 
tlic courteous and liberal manners of the people, which, 
as well as the praises of the beauty and grace of their 
women, he was never weary of reciting. It was in Lisbon 
that he formed an attachment to a lady, it is said of 
high birth, of which the fruit was a daughter, Isabel, 
Cervantes’ only child and his constant companion till 
his death.* How deep w.as the impression left by this 
romantic episode in his life is proved by the fond and 
frequent references Cervantes makes to Portugal, and 
especially to Lisbon, and this in an age when there was 
even less love between the two races of the Peninsula 
than there is now. In his very last work, Persilcs and 
Sigismunda^ written but a few months before his death, 
he returns to speak of Portugal and the Portuguese with 
singular enthusiasm, exalting their beauty and high 
qualities, and commending even their language as sweet 
and pleasant. Nor was there any attribute of our hero 
more singular in him than this, his large charity towards 
all mankind, without distinction of race or creed. He 
was tolerant even of Moors and of Englishmen, in that 
fanatical time when the one for their hostility to the 
faith were not regarded as more outside the pale of 
humanity than the other for their heresy j nor is there 
any great Spanish writer of that or any other succeeding 
age who, steeped as he is in Espanolismo^ is uniformly 
so courteous to all foreigners. 

His military eareer in Portugal ended, Cervantes seems 

* Dona Isabel de Saavedra, after her father's death, took the veil, 
entering a convent of barefooted Trinitarian nuns at Madrid. 
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for n time to hnvo hcen indulged with liopcs of cisil 
employment. At some due, not precisely lo be fixed 
but prol^ably after his return from the second of the 
expeditions to the Azores, Ccrv.intcs w.ts .it Mosl.igan, 
on the co.isl of I’arbary—then an outpost of Spain— 
wliencc he was made the bearer of dosiiatchct to the 
king, by whom he was ordered on a service supposed to 
be connected with the provisioning of the Spanish garrison 
at Oran, 'i'hc service must have been of a trifling and 
temporary character; and there is no record of Cervantes 
being employed by the Slate in any capacity until some 
years afterwards. 

Meanwhile Cervantes must have revisited his old 
home at Alcald and formed acciuainlanccs in tlic 
district, for out of a new romance which now crossed 
his life was begotten his first acknowledged work, 
a pastoral of mixed prose and poetry, after 
the Italian model — a model which the Portuguese 
Jorge Montemayor, in his Diana, had recently brought 
into fashion. A Valencian poet, G »1 Polo, had followed 
Montemayor with his Diana Ennniorada; and botl» 
pieces were then highly popular and believed to repre¬ 
sent the finest culture as imported from Italy. The 
Galatea is written in a flowing, melodious style — a 
style for correctness superior lo that which was natural 
lo the author—profusely interspersed with poems, in the 
shape of ode, eclogue, and sonnet—abounding in fancy, 
and what was then regarded as passion. The characters 
arc all shepherds and shepherdesses, but have very little 
to do, as usual, with sheep. One tells another of a girl 
who loves him or whom he loves. Sometimes it is the 
lady wlio loves the gentleman, and the gentleman will 
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not. Or it is the other way about, and it is the lady who 
is unkind, loving another, who carries on the game by 
bestowing his afTeciions on some one else. They all 
make long speeches, and have a tendency to break out 
into verse, which is as stiff with embroidery as the 
shepherdesses themselves. What is to be done with 
such themes ? The whole life is unreal; the sentiments 
false; the passions artificial and afTeclcd. No human 
genius can make anything of a pastoral ; and it is no 
discredit in Cervantes to have failed in a kind of com¬ 
position for which he, of all men, was most unfit. Nor 
has any one ridiculed the pastoral life of romance more 
happily than Cervantes himself in one of the last 
chapters of Don QuixoU; though it may be doubted 
whether Don Quixote brought him more fame in his life¬ 
time than Galatea had done. Into the body of the 
piece is inserted, without any connection with the story, 
a long poem called El Canto de Calio/e, in a more 
ambitious strain than Cervantes had yet attempted. It 
is so far the most interesting portion of the book as that 
it is a catalogue of all the le.iding poets of Spain, who 
are discovered to be very numerous and invested with 
the rarest qualities, which nobody but Cervantes (the 
most good-natured of critics) has ever been able to 
discern. Another feature of interest in Galatea is that 
most of the characters, perhaps all, are real personages, 
disguised under fantastic names. In the shepherdess 
Galatea herself is figured the lady whom the poet after¬ 
wards took to wife, and for whose delectation the story 
is said to have been written. Cervantes himself appears 
as the shepherd EHcio; while even so grave and reverent 
a personage as Hurtado de Mendoza, the famous 
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statesman and diplomatist, is represented as a shepherd 
recently deceased. 

Absurd and insipid as Galatea is to the modern reader 
it is clearly unfair to judge of it by the stand.irds of our 
lime. By his contemporaries Cervantes’ pastoral was 
received with great applause, and we have evidence to 
■show that it brought him immediate fame outside of his 
country. As a pastoral it certainly compares favourably 
with other i)astorals. Nothing so good in that kind had 
appeared in Spain. Some of the occasional inciilcnts and 
episodes arc told with all Cervantes’ gr.icc and skill as a 
story-teller. Lven to this day the piece m.iy be read (in 
the original) by young men and maidens with a certain 
pleasure, and without any harm. The author himself 
has pronounced, in the famous Iiuiuisition on Don 
Quixote’s library, a very fair verdict on the book which 
was the first fruit of his genius, by saying, through the 
mouth of Die I’ricst, that “it contains a little of good 
invention.” 

The innnediatc purpose for which Ga/afea xvas written 
was happily accomplidicd. A few .lays before its publica¬ 
tion, on the i2th ofDeccmber 15S.1, Miguel de Ceivnnlcs 
was married at ICsrjuivias, a small town of New Castile, 
to Doha Catalina de I’alacios y Salazar. 'J lic young lady 
ajjpears to have been of a f.imily somewhat superior in 
worldly circumstances to her husband’s; and there is 
a tradition that one of her kinsmen opposed the match 
on the ground that Cervantes was not sufficiently 
endowed with forttine. 'I'hc tradition goes further, and 
says that it xvas in revenge for this op|)osilion that 
Cervantes made Don Rodrigo de Pacheco, xvho i.s 
identified with Doha Catalina’s churlish cousin, the 
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hero of Don Quixolc}- This legend may be dismissed 
with all the other wild theories and speculations which 
hang by the silly notion that Don Quixote was a satire, 
intended for personal application. Not much is known 
about Cervantes’ wife, who was probably one of the 
good wives who leave biographers little to speak about. 
She was very much younger than her husband, Cervantes 
at the date of his marriage being in his thirty-eighth 
year; she bore him no children, and survived him more 
than ten years. As in her will she retiucstcd to be 
buried by his side, we may suppose that she did not 
regret her choice. Upon her marriage all her own 
goods were settled on her by Cervantes, in a deed which 
is still extant, with an inventory of Doha Catalina’s 
eficcts, which has a pathoiic interest for us as showing 
what were the circumstances of the young lady who is 
supposed to have brought a fortune to Cervantes. The 
list includes several plantations of vines in the district 
of Esquivias, and goes minutely into the enumeration 
of various articles of domestic furniture—“two linen 
sheets, one good blanket, and one worn ; tables, chairs, 
a brasier, a grater, several sacred images, one cock and 
forty-five pullets.”^ 

In 1585 Cervantes moved from his wife’s town of 
Esquivias to Madrid. He now seems to have finally 
adopted literature as a profession, despairing of employ¬ 
ment in the public service and having no other means 
than his pen by which to support his household. In 
this were now included his wife, his little natural 

» See vol. i., pp. 130 ami 157, of my edition of Den Quixote 
(1888). 

* See Pellicer’s Don Quixote, vol. i. p. 205. 
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<laughlcr Isabel, his widowed sister Andrea, with her 
daughter Constanza, eight years old. All these women 
were maintained by him for many years—in fact, during 
their lives and his life, through every phase of his slender 
fortune. 



CHAPTER VI. 


M adrid in 1585 w.is the centre of a kingdom 
which, to all outward seeming, was then at the 
height of its greatness and power. The monarch 
of Spain, now for the first time ruler of the entire 
Peninsula, was lord of a dominion such as till then 
never had been on earth. In Europe he held sway, 
outside of his own states, over more than half of Italy, 
including Lombardy and Naples, with the islands of 
Sicily and Sardinia. 'Puscany and Genoa were his vassals. 
The Duke of Savoy was his dependent Of the Low 
Countries he still held military possession, which the 
recent assassination of William of Orange seemed to 
render whole and indisputable. By the conquest of 
Portugal he had added all her extensive colonial empire 
In the East and West to his own. All South and Central 
America was his, besides Florida and the Antilles, In 
Africa and Asia he possessed vast territories. By land 
and sea there was no single power to match that of 
Philip II. At home he had contrived to absorb all 
right and law into his single person, and was a more 
absolute despot than Siiain had ever seen. Whatever of 
local privileges the states of the Peninsula liad enjoyed 
under their ancient fueros were practically extinguished. 
The Cories met only to register the king’s decrees. The 
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Church, once the representative and champion of the 
national liberties, had been bribed and coerced in tlic 
name of haiili to be the kini'’s right arm and in all ci\il 
matters the minister of his will. 

In all the arts of luxury and refinement Spain was 
then ilie foremost state in Christendom. 'J he wealth of 
the Indies, then no figure of speech but a very sub¬ 
stantial tribute which yearly came to swell the king’s 
co/Ters, had wrought a great change in the ancient 
S[janish n^anners. Ihe sudden and extraordinary influx 
of the precious metals led to great inequalities of social 
condition, with a general rise in the cost of living, which 
tended to increase the national poverty and widen the 
gulf between rich and poor. The question of whether 
the discovery and possession of America were pro¬ 
ductive of any real benefit to S])ain—whether they were 
not indeed the immediate causes of her decadence—has 
been elsewhere and often amply discussed. The process 
of national decay had already begun under Philip II., 
and was doubtless accelerated, if not caused, by the 
narrow and bigoted spirit with which he dispensed his 
extraordinary power. The period of Spain’s greatest 
fertility and vigour unhappily coincided with that of 
her worst corruption and blindest rule. 'I’hc Church 
and America together sapped the springs of her growth. 
All the best manhood of the nation had been flowing 
now for nearly a century westward, and what America 
did not receive of energy and intellect was absorbed by 
the Church. The figures which the native historians 
give of the enormous multiplication of priests and monks 
and religious institutions under Philip the Prudent arc 
almost incredible. 


5 
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Never in the history of the world did any state 
expend so much of its manhood in the service of God. 
The number of monastic houses within the whole 
dominion of Philip was reckoned at 60,000; of secular 
priests over 300,000 ; of monks and friars about 
600.000.* The Holy Inquisition was then in the very 
pride and flower of its energy, roasting a heretic about 
every other day, besides imprisoning and torturing at 
the rale of some 6000 a year. It sat like an ugly vam¬ 
pire upon the nation, shadowing every process of life, 
dulling the individual spirit—an abiding terror by day 
and night. For a genius like that of Cervantes it is 
impossible to conceive any sphere more hopelessly 
uncongenial than that which he found at Madrid. 

The very fertility of the Spanish mind at this period 
rendered his prospects, from a worldly point of view, 
more disheartening. Never was Spain so prolific of 
writers. The time of quickest growih seemed, by some 
curious destiny, to have coincided with a season of 
greatest unkindliness. Though Philip himself did 
nothing'to encourage either letters or art, except so far 
as they could be brought into the service of the Church 
—though he is not known to have taken pleasure in 
any product of human wit—never was the Spanish 
intellect so busy as during his long reign. In letters 
and in art there was a spring of life of astonishing force 
and exuberance. It was the dawn of the golden age of 
Spanish literature. In poetry especially the outburst 
was phenomenal. The Castilian tongue, with its double 
resource of consonant and assonant, lends itself to rhyme 

* See Buckle’s History of Civilisation, vol. ii. p. 476, where 
all the authorities are cited. 
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with a fatal facility. Its very harmonies are a snare to 
the true poet In Cervantes’ time, when the language 
had attained its highest perfection, almost every one 
who wrote was a rhymester who called himself a poet 
Their multitude was so great as to be a standing joke 
with the wits. “ In every street four thousand poet*?,” 
writes Lope dc Vega, himself the most prolific of all. 
To write verses was so common an art as to cease to be 
a mark of liberal education. Those who could hardly 
read, complains Suarez de Figueroa, wrote farces in 
rhyme. Cervantes himself, who bad but a modest 
estimate of his own gift of poetry, ridicules the /oef- 
ambre —the poelastcry—'* the sejuadron of seven-month 
poets, twenty thousand strong"—“the useless rabble 
who attempt to storm the mount when they arc not 
worthy to stand under its shade.”* 

Amidst this crowd of hungry bards Cervantes had to 
struggle for a living, as yet unconscious of his true 
powers, and with scanty help from any friend or pafroti. 
He may claim to be the first man of letters who attempted 
to live by his pen. Every other great writer of the 
period had some preferment, or private source of re¬ 
venue. Many were ecclesiastics; others were courtiers; 
all depended on some other means of life than literature. 
A public, in the modern sense of the word, there was 
none. The patron was a necessary appendage of the 
author; and at this period of his life we do not hear 
of Cervantes having any special patrons. For an 
original genius of independent spirit the prospect was 
gloomy. The publisher, as wc know him, did not exist. 


* Sec ITk Vayage la Parnanuj, chap. ii. 
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There were booksellers, but readers were few and editions 
liniited. There was no general law of copyright even 
for Spain. To make any kind of livelihood by writing, 
in such a society as that of Madrid, was about as 
desperate an undertaking as the most romantic imagina¬ 
tion could conceive. Madrid had only been made the 
capital since 1568, the unhappy choice of Philip II. 
'I'liough designated “ the only Court ”—La Cortc —it was 
far from popular as a residence of the nobility. Of com¬ 
merce or of industry there was none. More than one 
city in the provinces excelled Madrid in population, in 
wealth, and in splendour and gaiety of life. To our poet 
the struggle for existence must have been a severe one, 
though of the details of his life at this period we 
know but little. He had won some fame by his 
GalaUay as appears by the flattering allusions to him 
in the commendatory sonnets of the time. He him¬ 
self tells us th.at he wrote an infinite number of 
ballads—that on “Jealousy” being the one most esteemed 
—most of which he supposes arc among the damned.' 
In the ample Spanish romanaros and cancioneros it may 
be that some of these are still extant, if no longer to be 
identified. There are some five or six ballads about the 
famous Uchali (Aluch Ali), the Turkish admiral who 
brought away the remnant of the Moslem fleet from 
Lepanto, which are probably by Cervantes, especially 
one, which contains the lament of a Christian slave 
for his mistress Talhua, which, by reasonable con¬ 
jecture, is made to be an anagram of CaialinOy 
the name of Cervantes’ wife. 


* Viajt del ParnasOy chap. ii. 
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Besides writing ballads and sonnets, it was about this 
time that Cervantes made his essay as a dramatist, upon 
a field which, could his genius have fully compassed it, 
would have been the most profitable of all to him as 
a writer. The Spanish comedy, which was shortly to 
develop into such extraordinary grandeur and luxuriance, 
was then just emerging from its infancy. Lope de Vega 
had not yet begun to practise his marvellous talent for 
play-writing. Cervantes, in fact, may be said to be the 
first of the great writers of Spain who wrote for the 
stage, his appearance as a playwright being exactly 
coincident with that of Pccle and .Marlowe on the Lng- 
lish stage. In what year he began to eater for the new 
taste for the drama, soon to attain, umlcr Lope de Vega 
and Calderon, to such enormous vogue, and what kind of 
favour he received, we arc not told in any of the histories 
of the period. Our sole authority for all that we know of 
Cervantes’ career as a dramatic author is an interesting 
passage in the characteristic prologue to the collection 
of Cottudies and Jnl^r/udes, published by Cervantes 
thirty years afterwards. lie composed, he tells us, 
about twenty or thirty pLiys (not Included among the 
number printed), whicli were all put upon the stage 
and received with favour—that is, they were acted 
“without their receiving tribute of cucumbers or of any 
other missile.” “ 'I'hcy ran their course without hisses, 
cries, or disturbances.” 'J he names of some of these 
play.s arc enumerated by Cervantes in the delightful 
prose appendix to the Voya>^e to Parnassus. He speaks 
with special pride of one, La Confusa (“The Perplexed 
Ijdy”), as “good among the best of the comedies of 
the Cloak and Sword {de ca/>a y es/>adn) which had been 
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up to that time acted." According to Pclliccr, he 
received payment at the full rate, being 800 reals for 
each play, which was no less than the sum usually paid to 
the popular favourite, Lope dc Vega. Cervantes, in his 
prologue (full of those touches of modest self-allusion 
which invest all his prologues and side utterances with 
so peculiar a charm), speaks of himself as the first who 
reduced the number of acts in the Spanish comedy from 
five to three, and also the first who introduced moral 
and allegorical figures on the stage. Neither claim, as 
'I'icknor has shown, can be maintained \ and the second 
is of more than doubtful merit 

Of all Cervantes’ plays only two of those which were 
represented liave come down to us, the Niimaucia and 
El Trato de Argcl (“ Life in Algiers ”)—two so dificrent 
in (luality and in style as scarcely to seem tlie work of one 
and the same hand. The Numancia is a tragedy, having 
for its subject the siege of the Iberian city so named by 
the Romans under Scipio Africanus—the most splendid 
page in the heroic annals of ancient Spain. Cervantes 
has treated this theme, almost too tragic for representation, 
with a nobility and passion of sentiment, according to 
Schlegel and Boulcrwck, only to be matched in the 
masterpieces of ..^schylus. In grandeur of conception; 
in the sublimity of its pathos; in intensity of patriotic 
feeling and concentrated heroic energy, it would be 
difficult to find a parallel for the Nutnancia in the whole 
range of tragedy. Let it be remembered that the drama 
in Europe was still in its swaddling clothes; that Cer¬ 
vantes was the first in Spain to give shape and consistency 
to the rude experiments of Lope de Rueda and Naharro. 
The stage was only just beginning to be evolved from 
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ihc booth and the cart of tlic itinerant showman. 
Dramatic art was in its infancy, willi no examples but 
those of ancient Greece and Rome to direct llie modern 
))laywright. Shakespeare had not begun to write for the 
theatre. Corneille and Racine were not born. Italy, to 
wliom Spain was inclined to look for her models in poetic 
art, had as yet produced only the pastoral comedy. 'I'lic 
Numancia must be reckoned as the first play with any 
attempt at concerted action and poetical expression wliich 
was put upon the Spanish stage. It was a tragedy such as 
no living man had witnessed. 'I'hat it is deficient in the 
ordinary artifices of the stage and sublimely careless of 
effect, without a plot in any proper sense, without con¬ 
struction, with nothing to attract the spectator but the 
passion and force of national sentiment, and a catastrophe 
the most tremendous which any dramalUt has ever dared 
to introduce into a play—this is what must be said of the 
A'unutncia, which is not to be compared with any other 
drama. Cervantes never rose to so high a strain 
in poetry before or since. 'I'hc verse, in spite of its 
monotony and its unsuitableness to dramatic action—it 
is the oHava rima in all the narrative passages—is of 
rare quality, with a majesty of thought and depth of 
passion sucli as we may look for in vain in llic more 
highly developed Spanish drama of an after age. Some¬ 
thing of Marlowe’s vigour and piclurcsqucncss of expres¬ 
sion may be found in the Numanda, but Marlowe never 
gave us any passages of tender pathos to equal Liria's 
despairing appeal to Morandro —a scene which has moved 
even the frigid Ticknor and the judicious Hallam to an 
unwonted enthusiasm. The rising of the corpse on the 
invocation of the wizard Marquino is an cQcct whicli, for 
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sublimity of horror, neither Marlowe nor Shakespeare 
ever equalled—without parallel in ancient or modern 
tragedy. The wonder is how such a play could ever 
have been acted. Yet acted it was, with an eficct such 
as no play ever reached and with a viise en scene un- 
]iarallclcd, on one memorable occasion. When the 
Trench cannon were thundering at the gates and 
crumbling walls of Zaragoza, the defenders of the city, 
by a happy inspiration, conceived the idea of playing 
Nuniancia before the citizens. The result was to excite 
the garrison to such a frenzy of enthusiasm that the 
French were driven from the walls and the city 
preserved.^ 

August Schlcgel is perhaps too extravagant in his 
estimate of the positive worth of the Kumanda as a 
drama, and certainly so wltcn he says that it was here 
that Cervantes found the true development of his inven¬ 
tive genius. La Numanda remains the highest effort of 
the author in his serious mood. He never attained 
to this height in any other drama. The only other 
extant comedy of his, dating from this period, is El 
Trato de Ar^ely which is a confused medley of personal 
experiences of Algiers, mixed with comedy and senti¬ 
ment, written in the monotonous octosyllabic verse, with 
real characters introduced side by side with demons and 
abstractions like Necessity and Opportunity, It is difficult 
to imagine how such a play could have been put on the 
stage, and even more difficult to conceive how it could 
have been written, even for bread, by one who had, as 

* Tlic Nwnanda has been done into very spirited and flowing 
English, with all its various kinds of verse faithfully rendered, by 
Mr. J. Y. Gibson. 
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Cervantes proved afterwards that he had, so true and 
excellent a notion of the office and cliaractcr of the 
drama. Cervantes, however, was not the first great writer 
wlio, while perfectly able to make the creatures of his 
imagination live and move, could not combine them in set 
scenes to make a play which should be a mirror of life. 

Cervantes left ofT writing for the stage about 15S8; 
he tells us himself, with charming candour, why. lie 
had found other things to occu]>y him. “ I gave u|i 
the pen and comedtes,” he says in the j)rol')guc to 
the ComcIUs printed in 1614, “and there entered pie- 
sently the monster (or prodigy) of nature {monstmo de 
Hdiutalcza), the great Lope de Vega, and assumed the 
dramatic throne.” It has been disputed whether the 
phrase applied by Cervantes to his great rival was 
intended to be complimentary or sarcastic Mvns/ruo 
de nuhtraUza may be used in cither sense, and perhaps, 
as CcrvarUcs was fond of double meanings, he de¬ 
liberately chose the phrase because of its dubiousness. 
lUU 1 cannot help lliinking that, seeing the words 
(|uolcd were written in liis old age, when he could 
no longer be blind to Lope de Viga's bitter and 
furious enmity, he used them as much in sarcasm as 
in praise. Arid con-.idcring what had been the rela¬ 
tions between the two, and that Lope de Vega (as 
will be seen bcrcafier) had more than once attempted to 
lake the bread out of Cervantes’ mouth, the reference 
to Lope’s appearance on the dramatic throne is nothing 
discreditable to Cervantes’ magnanimity. Lope de Vega 
was at this time (1588) twenty-six years of age, being 
fifteen years younger than his rival He began to write 
plays for the stage immediately after his return from the 
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Invincible Armada, on board of one of the ships of 
which he had enlisted as a soldier. 

Finding himself eclipsed by this new and prodigious 
comedy-maker, of whom it is reported that he could 
l)roduce an original play of three acts in forty-eight 
liours, Cervantes was driven to seek for a livelihood 
elsewhere and by other means, lie docs not appear to 
have finally abandoned the hope of succeeding as a 
playwright until some years after, for there has been 
lately discovered the text of a contract, dated in 1592, 
between him and one Rodrigo Osorio, according to 
which the latter agrees to give Cervantes fifty ducats 
each for six comedies, provided they are successful. It 
docs not appear that the payment for the six plays was 
ever earned; perhaps through failure in the condition 
annexed. 

llefore this Cervantes had removed from Madrid to 
Seville, in quest of the means of life. Seville was 
then the richest, busiest, and most populous of 
Spanish cities—the great port for the trade of the 
Indies—the emporium of the commerce and trade 
which had been created by the New World. Here 
Cervantes seems to have been happier and more at 
home than in the cold and gloomy atmosphere of 
Philip’s capital. That he entered deeply into all the 
life of this gay and brilliant city, with every phase of 
which he acquired a profound and minute acquaintance, 
all his subsequent works bear testimony. Don Quixote 
is full of allusions to Seville—“the support of the poor 
and the refuge of the outcast,** while more than one of 
the Novelas has Seville for its scene. There our author 
seems to have found friends, through whose interest he 
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obtained a small place as one of four commissaries 
employed to purchase stores for the fleet in Andalucia. 
His commission is signed June 12th, 1588. l-'rom that 
date, for some years afterwards, he was engaged in the 
purchase of oil and grain in the districts around Seville 
and Granada—an occupation which doubtless furnislied 
him with ample material for his future work, in extending 
his knowledge of country life and manners. 'I'hcrc are 
still extant, preserved with a care which is in slrikii^g 
contrast w’ith the negligence shown towards all other 
works of Cervantes, a great number of receipts, invoices, 
and schedules of expenditure relating to these trans¬ 
actions in grain and oil, all written in Cervantes’ clear 
and bold hand. 

In May 1590, sick of the oil and grain buying business, 
Cervantes made application for a place in the Indies, at 
that time the universal “ refuge and sustenance,” as he 
says, " of desperate men of Spain,”—addressing the king 
through the President of the Council in a memorial 
which recited all his services by land and sea, his sufTcr- 
itigs in Algiers, his subsequent employment in Portugal 
and the Azores, " in all which time he had received no 
jjrefermcnt,” and prayed for one of four offices which he 
learns to be then vacant—namely, accountant of New 
Granada, governor of the province of Socomusco in 
Central America, paymaster of the galleys of Cartagena, 
or magistrate of the city of La Paz. There is a tradition 
that this petition was not unfavourably received, and 
that Cervantes might have succeeded in obtaining one of 
the places he asked for, had he not been guilty of some 
indiscretion or negligence not specified. He has himself 
alluded, in the autobiographical chapter of the Voyage to 
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Parnassus^ to certain defects of temperament which 
marred his future and spoilt his destiny—defects which, 
without any prejudice to his genius or character, might 
ucll ha\e been a bar to his usefulness as an official. 

1 he only formal notice of his memorial was an endorse¬ 
ment by one Nunez Morqiiccho, probably a secretary, to 
thceficct that the applicant “might seek about here (/>., 
nearer home) for the preferment he wants." No such 
I)rcfctmcnt coming to him, he continued his purchases of 
wine, oil, and grain for his Majesty’s service. About 
this time also he seems to have undertaken the duties of 
rate-collector for the State—an office which brought him 
an income of 3000 reals, or ^30 a year. He proved his 
unfitness for this business by over-confidence in those 
uhom he had to trust, so that more than once he was 
brought into money troubles through the failure or dis¬ 
honesty of his agents. The most serious of these was in 
connection with one Simon hreire, who was entrusted by 
Cervantes with a sum of 74®o reals to carry from Seville 
to Madrid. Frcire became a bankrupt and fied the 
country, and Cervantes had to make good his default. 
He was imprisoned for three months at Seville, and 
suffered damage to his credit for some years afterwards 
on account of this affair, although there was no charge 
affecting his personal honour. 

During all this period, which is the darkest in his life, 
Cervantes did not wholly neglect the pursuit of letters. 
It was probably at Seville that he wrote some of his novels, 
which were not published, however, until many years 
after. In 1595, on the occasion of the canonisation of San 
Jacinto, Cervantes entered into the competition for three 
silver spoons wliich were offered by a Dominican house 
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at Zaragoza as the first prize for a poem in praise of the 
saint, and was successful In the year after, upon the 
sacking of Cadiz by the English fleet under Lord Howard 
of Effingham, Cervantes wrote a satirical sonnet which 
expressed the popular view of the conduct of the Duke 
of Medina Celi, who marched in with his bcplumed 
soldiers just when the English earl had departed, after 
doing all the damage he could to the Spanish shipping. 
Of this incident of the English irruption Cervantes made 
happy use in one of the most charming of his novels, La 
Espaftola Jnglaa. 



CHAPTER VII. 


O N the i3lh of September 1598 died Philip IT., after 
a reign of forty-two years, which must be reckoned 
as at once the climax and the turning-point of the 
fortunes of Spain. This is not the place fo discuss the 
character of a monarch who filled so large a space in 
the eyes of the world. By the majority of his country¬ 
men he is regarded as the model of a judicious and 
patriotic ruler. He was a true reflex of that Spanish 
character which he helped so largely to mould, and this, 
which was the secret of his power, is his best apology. 
Outside of Spain mankind are agreed to judge him as a 
cruel, mean, cold-blooded bigot, fitter to rule a monastery 
than a kingdom, and only wanting courage and energy 
to be a tyrant. Such a character, the very antithesis of 
his own, and such an influence, fatal to all true romantic 
dreams of knightly enterprise which he had cherished in 
his bosom, could hardly be agreeable to Cervantes, who 
must have regarded the close of Philip’s reign, as we know 
from many palpable signs the nation did, as the 
awakening from a long and dark night. I do not mean 
to support the theory, as started in Spain and else¬ 
where, that Cervantes was actuated in his works by any 
ambition to shine as a political or social reformer. He 
was essentially a man of letters, who troubled himself 
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little about politics, and still less about religion. He 
was content to take the world as he found it, and was 
oppressed by no sense of a " mission.” He had a good 
deal of the temper of our own Shakespeare, who, as Ben 
Jonson reports, was “honest, and of an open and free 
nature, and did not meddle with the world’s bettering, 
except as it came in the way of his calling. He was too 
good a Spaniard to be other than orthodox, wliich is not 
to imply that he approved of the Holy Inquisition. In 
that age, and under Philip II., a man had to be careful 
of what he spoke and wrote. It is only by chance 
expressions, by side hints, and words of dubious sense, 
that Cervantes, a master of irony, chose to speak 
his mind about public affairs on the rare occasions 
that he did so; yet we cannot be wrong in 
inferring that he did not approve of the character and 
system of Philip II. In the first place, in an age when 
It was the custom in every printed book for the author 
to pour out a stream of eulogy on the reigning monarch, 
to laud his wisdom and might, and especially his singular 
prudence and magnanimity, Cervantes seems deliberately 
to have avoided doing so. I cannot find any reference 
to Philip which is without a double meaning, as even 
the cautious Clcmencin is forced to admit.* In the 
Aumanaa he had called the king segundo sin segitndo — 
“second without second”—a poor pun, which may be 
taken cither way. In Don Quixote^ where Charles V. is 
several times praised with enthusiasm, Philip receives 
no other notice than once as nuestro buen rei —“our good 
king ”—a phrase more contemptuous than respectful. 

* Clemcncin's Don Quixote, vol. ii. p. 290. 
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But there is a positive and, as it seems to me, a 
conclusive proof of Cervantes’ feelings towards Philip II. 
in the sonnet which he wrote on the occasion of the 
erection of a funeral monument to the dead king at 
Seville. A catafalque was erected by the cathedral 
dignitaries in opposition to the civic authorities, and 
contrary, as it would seem, to the wish of the inhabitants, 
of a size so monstrous, and decorated so extravagantly, 
as to excite general ridicule. Cervantes expressed the 
public feeling in an ironical sonnet, or rather irregular 
poem of seventeen lines, which he ever afterwards 
regarded with a peculiar complacency, speaking of it in 
the Voya'^e to Parnassus as “ the principal glory of my 
writings ”—{honra principal de mis escri/os). Allowing 
for some humorous exaggeration, these words would 
imply an extravagant amount of self-laudation could we 
take them as referring only to the literary merits of 
the poem. A soldier is speaking, staring at the 
stupendous erection with startled eyes, vowing that it 
beggared all description, placing Seville on a level with 
Rome for wit and wealth. He would wager that to 
gloat on such a rare sight the soul of the defunct would 
desert its joys eternal in the skies. It is impossible in 
any translation to convey the full force of the con¬ 
centrated sarcasm which almost every word contains, 
under a mask of simplicity. That the poem won much 
applause, and was regarded as a kind of event in the life 
of the city, is proved by the references to it in several of 
the contemporary chronicles. 

It was about this time, when his fortunes seemed to 
have touched their lowest point—when he was on more 
than one occasion forced to depend for bread on his 
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friends, that Cervantes first had that experience of La 
Mancha, out of which was begotten the idea of Eon 
QuixoU —an idea which, it is important to note, only 
look form and shape at the close of Philip II.’s reign. 
Between 1599 and 1603 Cervantes was employed in 
collecting certain dues on behalf of the Grand Priory of 
San Juan, one of the great military orders of Spain, 
which held property in I.a Mancha. Cervantes might 
have had some previous knowledge of the district, as 
there were members of his family settled in Alcdzar, 
which is just within the border. In the capacity, never 
a popular one, of rate collector, he seems to have given 
some ofience to the people of Argamasilla, a small town 
in the wildest part of that unlovely region. One theory 
to account for his unpopularity is, that Cervantes was 
concerned in some enterprise connected with the manu¬ 
facture of gunpowder, and that he incurred the wrath of 
the people of the neighbourhood by diverting the scanty 
stream of their only river, the Guadiana, to the uses of 
his industry. Another is, that he had oflended a principal 
inhabitant of Argamasilla, presumably that same parti¬ 
cular cousin of his wife’s who had objected to her 
marriage, by writing satirical verses at his expense. 
Another is, that it was a lady of the place (afterwards 
disguised as Dulcinea) who had oflended him, or whom 
he had oflended. However this may be, it is certain 
that once, when employed about his business, Cervantes 
was laid hold of by some leading person of Argamasilla, 
and imprisoned in the cellar of a house called and still 
known as the H<nise of Medrano. It is a miserable den, 
half underground, lighted only by a grating looking on 
the street, which remains to this day probably in the 

6 
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same state as when Cervantes was there incarcerated. 
How long Cervantes was detained here is not known, 
but a pathetic letter of his was extant at the beginning of 
this century (now lost), written to an uncle, or probably 
cousin, Juan Bernab^ de Saavedra, at Alcazar do San 
Juan, praying for help and relief, and declaring that 
“ long days and troubled nights are wearing me out in 
this cavern.” 

That this was the injury, apparently wantonly inflicted, 
without any right or law, which caused Cervantes to 
cherish a grudge against the people of La Mancha is the 
universal belief. Certainly the Manchegans arc a people 
who lend themselves easily to satire. They are among 
the rudest and least cultivated of the races of Spain, 
bearing strong traces of Morisco blood, and with a 
peculiar expression of mingled simplicity and cunning 
in their faces, which Cervantes could not fail to note and 
make use of. Argamasilla dc Alba, which was the town 
whose name the author of Don Quixote “would not recall,” 
has acquired a renown which to its present inhabitants 
is a little embarrassing, though they cannot be persuaded 
to regard it as unflattering. Although fallen somewhat 
from its old dignity—it was obviously, from the width of 
the streets, the character of its buildings, and the size of 
its parish church, once a place of greater importance 
than it is now—Argamasilla cannot greatly difler from 
what it was in Cervantes’ time. The Casa de Medrano 
still stands—a solid structure of stone, with the famous 
cellar, lately used as a printing office, whence Rivadeneyra 
issued his two beautiful editions of Don Quixote —now a 
shrine at which good Cervantists worship, and the rare 
English visitor pays homage. On the outskirts of the 
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town stand conspicuous the ruins of wliat was once a 
solid house, where Don Quixote is afifirmcd to have 
lived ; more by token that there is still to be traced a 
window out of which the housekeeper pitched the books 
whicli \vere condemned by the priest to the fire. In and 
around Argamasilla it is safer to douljt of Cervantes 
than of Don Quixote. Of the two it is the creature 
rather than the creator who is the living and real 
presence. Are there not windmills everywhere on the 
hori^on to recall the memory of their inventor? h'or 
that Don Quixote was the inventor of windmills is the 
popular belief. As for Miguel dc Cervantes, his name is 
ullercd, with a certain distrust and a shaking of the 
head, as a wag, who made of Don Quixote a joke, and of 
his respectable story a fiction. 

Next in interest to the dungeon in which Cervantes 
was imprisoned, and to the house said to have been 
inhabited by Doi\ Quixote, is the parish churcl), which 
is one of unusual size and dignity for so small a town as 
Argamasilla. In the north transept, in one of the side 
chapels, is a votive offering in the shape of a picture 
enclosed in a relabh, representing the Virgin, with angels 
about her, looking dow’n from heaven upon a gcntlcm.in 
and lady kneeling in the act of prayer. The gentleman 
is about fifty years of age,* with high cheek-bones and 
lanthorn jaws, robust complexion, W'andering eyes, and 
large moustaches. The lady is younger, and not un¬ 
comely. Underneath the picture is an inscription, now 
to be made out with difficulty, setting forth how that 
Our Lady appeared to this gentleman when given up by 

* Erisaba la tdad tie uiuj/rff hidalt^e to>i hs cituuenla aOof.—Don 
QulxoUf Pail L, chap. i. 
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physicians, on the eve of St. Matthew in the year i6oi, 
and cured him of a great pain he had in his brain, 
through a chilliness which “ curdled it within ” {que se U 
quajb dcntro). The portrait is of one Rodrigo dc Pacheco, 
wlio is known to have been the only hidalgo resident at 
Argamasilla at lliis period. The lady was his niece. 
'Die picture was painted to commemorate Rodrigo de 
Pacheco’s recovery from a mental affliction—he having 
been the owner of the house which corresponds to the 
description of Don Quixote’s, and is pointed out to-day 
as his. The picture must have been put up in the 
church about the time when Cervantes is known to 
have been in La Mancha. Lastly, it was Pacheco, 
according to the tradition, who, as the leading man in 
Argamasilla, clapped Cervantes into the cellar of the 
house known as the Casa de Medrano, probably in some 
more violent access of “chilliness in the brain.” 

Here is surely a string of evidence which is almost 
conclusive as to the source whence Cervantes derived the 
leading figure and perhaps motive of his Don Quixote. 
Rejecting as preposterous the theory that Don Quixote 
was intended to be a satire on some living person of the 
time; holding it to be impossible that Cervantes, even if 
he could have taken a personal grievance so much to 
iicart, could have given it such large utterance and noble 
shape; we may still admit it to be probable that, having 
conceived the idea of his book as a burlesque on the 
romances of chivalry, he borrowed some of the external 
features of his hero from the life and story of Rodrigo 
dc Pacheco, and perhaps may have been tempted to 
heighten the picture into a resemblance of the original 
by the memory of his own wrong. The tradition that it 
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was in the cellar under the House of Medraro thnt 
Cervantes wrote his book is untenable. He was not 
there long enough to write it, nor could he have written 
it in such a place, I have little doubt, however, that it 
was here where the idea of writing the book was first 
conceived, to be carried out afterwards, as we shall see. 
If my theory is correct that it was the picture in the 
church of Argamasilla which first suggested Don Quixoft, 
the book must have been conceived after i6ot. There 
arc other reasons, which it is unnecessary here to dwell 
upon, why it is improbable that Don Quixote could have 
been begun while Philip II. was alive. 

In 1601, Philip III., disliking the site of his father's 
capital, removed the Court to Valladolid, a city by 
nature far better suited for a metropolis than Madrid. 
How Cervantes employed his time in the interval, and 
how long he remained in the execution of his trivial and 
ignoble duties in Andalucia and La Mancha, we have no 
means of learning; but in 1602, at the earliest, he must 
have begun to write Don Quixote. In 1603 we hear of 
him as removing to Valladolid with his family, doubtless 
with some desperate hope of sharing in the royal bounty. 
But Philip III., though of some liberal instincts and with 
a taste for letters, was a poor weak creature, even more 
completely abandoned to the debasing influences of 
priestcraft than his father had been, without any of his 
father's talent or force of character. His favourite 
minister, “the Allas who bore the burden of his 
Monarchy,” as Cervantes called him, was the Duke of 
Lcrma,—the lord of his Sovereign's will and dispenser of 
his i)owcr and grace—a man, according to Quevedo (who 
spoke with greater freedom than any of his contem- 
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poraries), “ alluring and dexterous rather than intelligent; 
ruled by the interested cunning of his own creatures but 
imperious with all others; magnificent, ostentatious; 
choosing his men only by considerations of his own 
special policy or from personal friendship or family ties.” 
Under such a man it was not likely that any portion of 
the king’s benevolence should light upon Cervantes. The 
Duke of Lerma openly professed his contempt for all 
letters and learning; and as for Cervantes’ merits as a 
soldier, they had now become an old and too common 
story. Disappointed in his hopes of preferment, Cervantes 
had to maintain himself with his pen, writing letters and 
memorials for others, and occupying himself in “ various 
agencies and businesses,” says Navarrete, while busy upon 
his Don Quixote. His design must have been known to 
some of his friends, and it appears that the work was 
circulated in manuscript before he could find a patron or 
a publislier. In the first edition of the Picara /ustina, 
an unsavoury talc by Francisco de Ubeda, the licence 
to print which was dated August 1604, Don Quixote is 
mentioned as though he were already famous; and there 
is a letter from Lope de Vega to his patron the Duke 
of Sesa, dated August 4th, 1604, in which there is a 
malignant allusion to Cervantes and to Don Quixote. 

It was not until the 26th of September 1604 that the 
privilege to publish Don Qui.xote was obtained. The 
copyright, for ten years, was sold to Francisco Robles, 
the king’s printer; the sum received by the author is not 
recorded. The book was printed by Juan de la Cuesla 
at Madrid, and published in January 1605. 

Cervantes was still resident at Valladolid, nor does he 
appear to have taken any trouble whatever with the 
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printing of his book. This first impression of Madrid, 
1605, was very carelessly made, and swarms with blunders 
of every kind, typographical and otherwise; though in 
respect of the press-work it is quite equal to most of the 
books printed by Cuesta, the chief printer of Madrid. 
The title-page bears a shield with Cuesta’s device of an 
arm holding out a hooded falcon, with the motto Post 
t£ttebras sptro lucem. This motto has seriously exercised 
the wits of some ardent Cervantists, it being absurdly 
supposed to carry a special reference to the character of 
the book. It is no more than Cuesta’s usual motto, and 
a common form prefixed to all his books—the “light” 
spoken of meaning, of course, the light which came of 
the invention of printing. 

The story of Cervantes’ quest of a patron and its sub¬ 
sequent results is a very curious one, which has been 
very attractive to painters, but strangely enough has been 
neglected by the critics. The patron chosen, apparently 
not without some elTort, was the Duke of Bdjar, a prin¬ 
cipal grandee of the Court, himself, according to a 
contemporary witness, a poet and a v.aliant soldier. The 
choice was not a very happy one, unless wc are to 
suppose that Cervantes made it in a spirit of irony. 
The Duke of Bdjar, of all the noblemen of the day, 
was the one who might be said to have a special claim 
to be regarded as the patron of those books of chivalries 
which Don Quixote came to destroy. To his own ancestor 
—his great grandfather—had been dedicated one of the 
silliest and dullest of the old romances by the worst and 
most extravagant of the old writers, Feliciano de Silva, 
the writer especially ridiculed by Cervantes, whose book, 
Florisel de Niquea^ is the very book which is parodied 
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in the opening chapter of Eon Quixote. The Duke of 
B^jar himself was noted for his uncommon taste for the 
books of chivalries then in fashion. It is probable that 
he took Don Quixote, in spite of the queer title, to be a 
romance of chivalry. We can imagine his disgust and 
the consternation of his household when the true 
character of the work was discovered. The patron¬ 
age lent to the poor author was immediately with¬ 
drawn, chiefly at the instigation, it is said, of an 
ecclesiastic, the Duke’s confessor. Then, according to 
the pleasant story first told by Vicente de los Rios, 
was enacted that scene which has furnished so frequent 
a subject to the painters. Cervantes, it is said, begged 
of the Duke to give him a hearing before deciding 
against his book. He was permitted to read a chapter, 
which the Duke found so much to his taste that he 
graciously revoked his decision, and consented to receive 
the dedication. There is strong reason to believe, with 
Hartzcnbusch, that the dedication itself was tampered 
with by somebody—most probably the aforesaid con¬ 
fessor, who, keener of nose than his patron, must have 
scented something not of the common odour in the new 
book. The language of the dedication, with its affected 
and artificial phrases of conventional compliment, is 
most unlike the style of Cervantes, whose dedications 
have as marked a character of their own as his prologues. 
What Hartzcnbusch supposes, on the strength of the 
discovery that this dedication of the First Part of Don 
Quixote is almost word for word identical with Herrera’s 
dedication of his Poems to his patron in 1580, is that 
Cervantes originally wrote a dedication in a different 
strain, and that the Duke or some one of his house, not 
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being pleased with it, caused it to be altered by a hand 
better provided with that “precious ornament of ele¬ 
gance and erudition with which the works composed in 
the houses of the learned are wont to be composed.” 
Cervantes took his revenge in after years upon this 
meddling ecclesiastic by bringing him into the Second 
Part of Don Quixote, where there is a passage against 
those of the religious profession who “ govern the 
houses of Princes,” written with a heat and bitterness 
most unusual in one of his generous and tolerant spirit.^ 
The patronage of the Duke of Bdjar does not appear 
to have done much good either to the book or the 
author; and from the fact that the Second Part was 
dedicated to another patron, it has been inferred that 
Cervantes did not retain tlie Duke's favour, and that his 
book failed to please, 

* Don Quixote, Part II., ch.ip. xxxi. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

“ T~^ON QUIXOTE” was received on its first appear- 
I J ance witii a cold welcome from the author’s 
friends. The critics and the literary coteries 
were puzzled by this strange novelty, and could not 
make up their minds at first whether it was more 
abominable or admirable. Nothing like this book had 
ever appeared in the world of letters. Nothing like it 
was expected, it is clear, from Miguel dc Cervantes, the 
old maimed soldier, whose Galatea was now dropping 
out of fashion. His age—he was now fifty-seven—his 
character, his social position, and what was known of his 
romantic antecedents, did not promise a book of humour. 
'I'he men of learning sneered at the ingenio lego —the lay 
or unlearned wit—who had started this new mode of 
entertainment, in contempt of the rules and in defiance 
of those who made them. The very title was derided as 
absurd and vulgar. What of good could come out of 
La Mancha? Two of the leading spirits of the age, 
Gdngora and Lope de Vega, did not disguise their 
opinion of the new work—an opinion which perhaps 
lost some of its effect from its obvious tincture of envy. 
Gdngora wrote a satirical sonnet upon the advent of the 
English ambassador and the Queen’s accouchement in 
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1605, in which Don Quixote, Sancho, and his ass arc 
introduced in ill-natured connection with the author. 
IvOpe de Vega was one of the earliest to give vent to his 
personal malice against Cervantes, with whom he appears 
to have kept up, till this date at least, a semhlance of 
friendship. Writing to his patron, the Duke of Sesa, 
even before the book was published, to give him the 
news of the town, he says—“ Of poets 1 speak not. 
Many are in the bud for next year; but there is none so 
l)nd as Cervantes or so stupid as to praise Don Quixot^F 
There was, it must be admitted, some ground for Lope’s 
dislike of the book; and seeing that he was then at the 
very top of his popularity—the “ Phoenix of the age ”— 
the darling of princes and delight of the pco[)le—we can 
understand the feeling of consternation with which his 
parasites and creatures—some of whom never ceased to 
malign and persecute Cervantes after the ajrpcarance of 
Don Quixo/e —must have read some chapters of the 
book. I here was the daring Prologue—that match¬ 
less piece of irony — in which Cervantes had actually 
“chaffed” the great Lope, taking every kind of liberty 
with his works, laughing at his pedantry, his vanity, his 
extravagance. There was the forty-eighth chapter, in 
which the comedies of Lope are so rudely handled by 
the Canon of 1 'oledo. All this—in an age when no man 
dared to speak of the great IvOpc but with baled breath 
—a familiar of the Holy Office, too, as one of Cervantes 
foulest detractors reminded him in after years — must 
have caused some little commotion in the circles of the 
cultured and the literary. On the other side, for the 
honour of Spanish letters be it recorded, were Quevedo, 
a kindred genius, always a warm friend and admirer of 
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Cervantes; and Calderon, who, though belonging to a 
generation later, seems to have cordially appreciated 
Don Quixote, even introducing the author himself, whom 
he always treated with respect, as well as the principal 
personages of his story, into his plays.* The chorus of 
detractors was swelled by all those—chiefly persons of 
quality—w-hose taste in romance had been ridiculed. 
Here was a man, forsooth, who tilted against Belianls 
of Greece, and dared to enter the lists against Felix- 
marte, not sparing Florambel or Esferamundi! So bold 
an innovation as a book, professing to be of entertain¬ 
ment, in which knights and knightly exercises were made 

jest of,—in which peasants, innkeepers, muleteers, and 
other vulgar people spoke their own language and 
behaved after their own sordid kind,—had never, since 
the revival of letters, been niada Lastly, the great 
mass of the ecclesiastics, with a few honourable excep¬ 
tions, with the whole body of their patrons, dependents, 
and dupes, though they were too dull to perceive and 
too dense to feel the shafts aimed at obscurantism, 
superstition, and bigotry, had something more than a 
suspicion that Don Quixote meant mischief, and was a 
book to be discouraged. 

In spite of the frowns and sneers of the quality how¬ 
ever and the ill-concealed disgust of the learned, who 
saw themselves and their affectations and extravagances 
calmly thrust aside, Don Quixote, there is no reason 
to doubt, enjoyed from its birth an unbounded and 

1 As indeed Lope dc Vega did himself, in his Caulivos en Argel 
(of which whole scenes are cribbed from Cervantes’ El Trato de 
Argel), where Cervantes is introduced, under the name of Saavedra, 
in a not very respectful way. 
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quite unparalleled share of popular favour. By the 
general public its reception was most hearty and enthu¬ 
siastic. The theory that the book hung fire, being 
deemed to be dangerous, so that the author, in the 
spirit of Bully Bottom, found it necessary to take pains 
to assure the public and to “name his name,” so that 
they might not fear, is purely the invention of an 
impudent farceur^ one Adolfo do Castro, who, in 184S, 
wrote El Jiuscapic (“The Squib, or Search-foot which 
he alleged to be the work of Cervantes, and was so 
taken to be by some critics. There was no need for 
any such device, for Eon Qui.xoU was, from the 
beginning, extraordinarily successful, being received, 
as the proud and happy author himself aftirms, with 
“general applause by the nations.” 'I'lie king’s printer, 
Cuesta, had to issue a second edition, or rather impres¬ 
sion, in the same year, and apparently so quickly upon 
the heels of the first, that bibliographers are puzzled to 
know which is the real first edition of 1605. In the 
same year Don Quixote was printed twice in Lisbon, 
and twice in Valencia. Don I’ascual de Gayangos, who 
is the first living authority on Spanish books, inclines to 
the belief that there were other editions of 1605 which 
have perished—one almost certainly of Barcelona, the 
press of which city was then very active; one probably 
of Pamplona, and one of Zaragoza, which were the 
capitals of old kingdoms. The number of copies of 
Don Quixote issued from the press in the first year was 
probably in excess of the number reached by any book 
since the invention of printing. Taking each impression 
to consist of 500 copies, there would have been printed, 
according to this estimate, more than 4000 copies of 
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the book in the first year—a figure which was certainly 
never reached before by any book of entertainment, 
and extraordinarily large for an age when readers were 
few and books a luxury—when as yet, though the 
ancient order of Mutual Admirers was probably in being, 
there was no recognised system of advertising. Writing 
some seven or eight years afterwards, Cervantes himself 
calculated that the number of copies of his book then in 
print were “more than 12,000,” which is no extravagant 
estimate, seeing that the volume had been then reprinted 
at Madrid, in Brussels, in Antwerp, in Barcelona, in 
Milan, and perhaps other of the Flemish and Italian cities 
under the Spanish dominion. Of all these their popu¬ 
larity has been their ruin. The original Don QuixoUs 
have been bethumbed out of existence. This story, 
written for a passing occasion, became the book of 
humanity — to use the saying of Sainte-Bcuve. 
“Children finger it; young people read it; grown 
men are versed in it; grey-beards delight in it,” says 
Samson Carrasco in the Second Part of Don QuixoU. 
So many fingers were there from the first to spoil the 
book, that now a copy of any of the 1605 editions, or 
even of the Brussels edition of 1607, or of the true 
second edition of Cuesta of 1608 (the first which has a 
critical value as being the first which was corrected by 
the author), is now a prize within the reach of only the 
most fortunate of collectors. 

This extraordinary popularity of a work which it is 
clear the author himself but lightly regarded—an 
experiment in a novel kind of entertainment for the 
first time tried in literature—an essay in a path which he 
must have trodden somewhat hesitatingly and anxiously, 
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considering that in the new venture he risked both 
fame and fortune—must have come as a pleasant solace 
for twenty years of neglect and failure. That Cervantes 
thought but lightly of his chance of success is proved, I 
think, beyond dispute by his carelessness in regard to 
the first edition of Eon Quixotr, which was i)rinted with¬ 
out the author’s correction and sent into the world full 
of the most extraordinary defects. What was written in 
one chapter is forgotten in the next. Sancho I’ati/a 
loses his ass, and is found riding on it a little further on. 
Mis wife is called now Theresa, now Juana, and again 
Maria. Names arc altered capriciously, times and places 
are confounded, and gaps left in the narrative unfilled— 
all which blunders, the matter of stern and mali^inant 
comment by his enemies, were an occasion of laughter 
to the author himself. What arc we to conclude from 
this carelessness ? Cervantes, it is true, was living at 
Valladolid while the book was being printed at Madrid. 
But it was not till three years afterwards that he seems 
to have taken any interest in giving shape and symmetry 
to his work. Arc we to suppose that he was ignorant of 
the good thing he had achieved? This theory would 
be a llllle unflattering to his intelligence, and indeed is 
contradicted by all we know of his character. He must 
have known the value of Eon Quixote better than any 
one else. But it is probable that he began to write in a 
kind of despair, without any particular design. We have 
his own words, which ought to be enough, to prove 
that he had no ulterior or profound purpose, such as 
some of his critics have pretended to find in Eon 
Quixote. He has told us that his object was primarily 
to produce a book of entertainment— 
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“ Yo he dado cn Don Quixote pasatiempo 
Al pecho mclancdlico y niohino 
I'n cualquicra sazon, cn lodo tiempo.” • 

This pastime was to be given by a story wliich was to 
“ destroy the authority and influence which the books 
of chivalries have in the world over the vulgar.” There 
is no reason to believe that Cervantes, at the outset, had 
any more serious intention. 

There has been written, both in Spain and elsewhere, a 
vast amount of nonsense as to Cervantes’ presumed real 
and esoteric motive in Don Quixote, I shall discuss 
this part of my subject more fully in a subsequent 
chapter, when dealing with Don Quixote as a whole. At 
present I have to do with the Don Quixote as published 
in 1605, which, though intended for a complete story, 
was afterwards continued in a Second Part. In this, the 
First Part, the author’s purpose is clearly indicated. It 
was to cure the false taste in the romances of chivalry by 
parodying their style and ridiculing their extravagances. 
There is no reason to believe that Cervantes had any 
personal objection to romances of chivalry. He himself 
loved a romance, as the shepherd in the maritime Bohemia 
loved a ballad, “ but even too well.” He knew all these 
false and foolish books by heart, as perhaps no one else 
but the good Alonso Quixano ever did. He had tasted 
of all their mischief, and if his brain was not turned by 
their reading, it was because that brain was a particularly 
strong one. Every line of Don Quixote proves how pro- 

^ And I it is in Quixote who have given 
A pastime for the melancholy soul, 

In every age and for all time and season.” 

— Viaje del farnajo, chap. iv. 
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foiin.l anri minulo was the writer s ncquainiancc with the 
fustian stun* which he ridicules. lie cannot help lotting us 
feel, in that fatnous Inquisition which the Priest and the 
Barber hold over Don Quivote’s books, how strong is his 
inclination to this kind of literature. Nor is it alfhooks 
of chivalries, ns sucli, which he condemns. Some are 
specially exempted from the penalty inflicted through the 
secular arm of the Housekeeper. Amadis of Gaui and 
Palmenn of Ett’/atid arc saved from the fire and treasured 
as good Christian books. J here is a good thougli per¬ 
haps a jesting word even for the unromantic Tirante 
the Whit,, where “the knights cat and sleep and d.c in 
beds and make their wills before dying." 'I'o argue that 
because he burlesqued them therefore he hated them is 
to go against the order of nature. The truth is that it was 
only against bad romances that Cervantes took up his 
pen. Me hated and despised them, not because they 
were romances, still less because they were of 
cl.ivalry, but because they brought the romantical 
way of writing into discredit and reduced chivalry to 
braggadocio and rodomontade. The zeal which impelled 
him was simply a zeal for pure literature. 'I'he reform 
of morals or of manners, except in so far as it resulted 
naturally from the employment of ridicule against the 
bad taste in books, was no j>arl of his design. We need 
not go outside of Z)o» Quixote to he convinced that this, 
and no other, was Cervantes’ purpose. Has he not, 
through the mouth of the shrewd Canon of Toledo, laid 
down himself the lines on which a true romance should 
be written ? What is Don Quixote itself, as the 
ingenious Salvi suggests, but a romance of chivalry, 
which has ruined the fortunes of the others by being 

7 
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immensely in advance of them? Cervantes’ own last 
work, as we shall sec, was intended to be a romance of 
chivalry—which is by no means free from the very errors 
he has ridiculed. Nay, what was Cervantes’ own life but 
a romance of chivalry ? 

To estimate the nature of the task which Cervantes 
undertook and to judge of the value of the service he 
rendered to literature and to humanity, we have to con¬ 
sider what was the character of those pernicious books 
of chivalries, and the extent of their influence over the 
minds of the people of Spain in the sixteenth century. 
'Fhoroughly to deal with the subject would need a larger 
space than I can afford. Even the bibliography of the 
romances, called of chivalry, would fill a volume. Those 
who desire to be further acquainted with these books 
and their history, whose very names would have passed 
into oblivion but for the one book which ruined them 
and cast them out, are referred to the masterly Dis- 
ci4rso Preltminar prefixed to his edition of the four 
books of Amadis of Gaul^ in the original Spanish, by 
Don Pascual de Gayangos, a resume and brief epitome 
of which I have given in the appendix to the first volume 
of my edition of Don Quixote. An essay upon the growth 
and history of chivalry in Spain would be out of place in 
a book like this. Let it suffice for our purpose to say 
that chivalry, as an institution, lingered in the Peninsula 
at least a hundred years after it had died out of Europe 
proper. A century after Chaucer wrote his “Sir Thopas,” 
making mock of the forms of knighthood, the knightly 
calling was in full glory in Spain. The long duel with the 
Moor, which only closed with the fifteenth century, had 
trained the whole manhood of the nation to soldiership. 
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The trade of fighting was sanctified and made romantic 
by the presence of the Paynim at her very doors, who 
possessed the double qualification, as enemies, of being 
at once of hostile religion and of alien blood. All 
through that fifteenth century the conditions were perfect 
for producing the Knight-Errant. He had not far to go 
in quest of adventure. Mahound and Termagaunt 
lived just over the border. A dark-featured race 
which, by a happy chance, was not less chivalrous than 
the Christians— 

Cnitallcros Cranndinos^ 

Aunque Mores hijos d*Al^o— 

were to !)e easily found when wanted. They were on the 
other side of the hill or the river. Small wonder then 
was it that out of that fruitful soil which had grown the 
Cid and the prc-chivalric warriors there sprang up that 
ranker produce, the Bohemians of the knightly order— 
the Knights-Errant. Knight-Errantry, which was a caprice 
in France or in England, in Spain was a calling. No 
other country afibrded such a field for it, and to no other 
society was it so well suited. No other country in the 
fifteenth century could show the world sucli a scene as 
that gravely enacted before Juan II. and his court, when 
eighty knights ran a-tilt with each other, incurring serious 
loss of limb and damage of person, in order that one of 
them might fulfil a fantastic vow made to his mistress.^ 

Even so late as the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the grave and sober Fernando de Pulgar writes com¬ 
placently of the noblemen whom he knew who had 
travelled into other countries in search of adventure, “so 

* The I’ato f/onteto, heW at the instance of Sucro dc QuiRones in 
1434, at the bridge of Oibigo, near Leon. 
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ns to gain honour for themselves, and the fame of valiant 
and hardy knights for the gentlemen,” boasting that of the 
Errant sort were more Spaniards than of any other nation. 
I'he adventure generally ran in this form. A gentleman, 
clad all in steel, goes out into the wood a-horscback, 
with his squire behind. To him enters another gentle¬ 
man similarly clad, regarded by the first as ill-favoured, 
though nothing can be seen of his countenance. The 
second gentleman is called upon by the first to confess 
that the lady he adores is inferior in personal charms to 
the lady of the challenger. He declines, with injurious 
expressions. Then they both couch their lances, and, 
wheeling about to fetch a comfortable distance, gallop 
their steeds at each other. One is overthrowm, upon 
which the victor inserts the point of his sword 
within the bars of his opponent’s helmet, and makes him 
admit that his lady is less beautiful than the other’s lady. 
Or there is a dishevelled maiden discovered in the 
middle of a desolate forest, who is bound to a tree, or 
otherwise discourteously entreated by a miscreant un¬ 
sound of religion and large of stature. Her the adven¬ 
turous knight rescues, slaying her oppressor, and is much 
put to it, through the lady’s loveliness^ to maintain his 
constancy to his own mistress. So runs the course of all 
Knight-Errantry, with a due admixture of dwarfs, giants, 
dragons, and enchanters. 

The literature which was the product of this chivalry 
partook largely of its spirit and character. The romance 
of chivalry flourished nowhere so luxuriantly as in Spain. 
Indeed, Amadis and his progeny are as much racy of the 
soil as Don Quixote itself. The attempt to trace their 
engendure in the Armorican legends has wholly failed. 
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'rhcre is noihing of the l-'rcnch or I'.reloti cliar.itlcr m 
the romances of the school of Amadis (excluding of 
course the books of Provcnc^al growth, like Tiranf 
lo B/anc/t), unless we accept the Comte de Tressan's 
argument that they must be French because of their 
superior tone and ta^te. 'I'herc is reason to believe, 
indeed, that the Breton romances were known in the 
Peninsula before any of native growth made their 
appearance. 'I'hc first germ of Amadis itself may be 
Breton, for we know that there was some romance bear¬ 
ing that name current in Spain before the middle of 
the fourteenth century. How much of that is retained 
in the Castilian romance as it now exists, which was 
written after the conquest of Granada (1492), it is now 
impossible to say and useless to imiuirc. 'Ihe con¬ 
clusion which has been reached by the best authorities 
is that the Amadis^ in four books—which is the Amadis 
oi Don Quixote^ pronounced by Cervantes to be “unique 
in its art and the best of all the books which have been 
com[)oscd in that kind," long supposed to be the work of 
the Portuguese Lobeira—was composed by a Castilian 
gentleman, Garci Ordonez dc Montalvo. It was first 
printed, as Sehor Gayangos is of opinion, before the close 
of the fifteenth century. 'I’his is a romance of a far 
di/Tcrent sort from any of the Breton romances, breathing 
a spirit more sober, more noble, and more chaste. The 
life to which w'c are introduced is as unlike the life of 
the court of Arthur as Lyoncssc is lo Trapisonda. The 
hero himself is cast in a more refined and delicate mould 
than any of the Arthurian heroes. He has sensibility, 
tenderness, culture, and even virtue. In the story there 
is a far more elaborate construction ; there is real pathos 
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and grandeur of sentiment, with no lewdness though 
much freedom of manners. Nor is Cervantes the only 
one who has praised Amadis. Tasso declared it to 
be “the most beautiful as well as the most profitable 
story of the kind that can be read.” Sir Walter 
Scott thought it “a well-conducted story.” Compared 
with the romances of the ages succeeding, the 
prodigious inventions of Gombcrville, Calpren^dc, and 
Scudery, it is vastly belter — cleaner, more orderly, 
more interesting, with more of art as well as of 
nature. The heroes fight too often and win too 
easily. We are so assured of their triumph over the 
miscreant Paynim and the discourteous giantry, that 
the record of their perpetual victories becomes a little 
tedious. But it is very good fighting, which cannot be 
said of some later attempts in that kind. The slaughter 
is conducted in an artistic way, by none of your amateur 
murder-mongers, but those who knew how men were 
killed, and wrote for a public well experienced in killing. 
And, after all, the exploits of Amadis are not more 
wonderful than those of the British baronet of modern 
romance. 

Of the race of which Amadis was the progenitor—the 
Lisuartes, I'lorisandros, Florisels—down to the fourteenth 
book claiming to be of A/nadts, with the Palmerins 
(except that “Palm of England” which the priest saved 
from the au/o-de-Jc), and the heroes of the “ Galo- 
Grecian” and the Greco-Asiatic cycles, and the heroic 
books, Provencal, independent, and Christian—nothing 
need be said but that they are incredibly bad and stupid. 
Against these it was that Cervantes directed his ridicule 
in Eo/i Quixote. The extent to which the public morals 
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as well as llic public tasle (for be it understood tlint the 
successors of Amadis departed very widely from their 
ancestor in morals as in manners) were corrupted by 
this kind of reading, we may estimate from the unanintous 
testimony of moralists and historians. In vain did the 
Church and the Cortes fulminate and issue decrees 
against the pernicious habit. All Spain was given up 
to the rending of those "romantical books.” 'Ihey 
formed the model on which society based its life and 
its talk. Courtiers spoke no other language. Lovers 
wooed hkc Amadis, and their mistresses too ofleti loved 
like Oriana. Kven the grave Charles the rifth, who 
issued decrees against the books, chose JUliams o/ 
Gr€M for his favourite reading. 'I'hc potent and solid 
Mendoza look with him, when sent on an embassy 
to Rome, Amadis and Celcslina for his only library. 
Ignatius Loyola (whom some have wickedly imagined to 
be satirised in Don Quixote) founded his idea of a 
Christian order upon that of chivalry. Even the sainted 
Teresa, glory of Spanish piety, not only was given u|) to 
the reading of these vain books but is reputed to have 
written some herself. For the country people the only 
entertainment w'as the reading of these books which 
came to be received as gospel truth. What says the 
innkeeper when the priest tries to persuade him that 
feitxmafte of Uyreanta and Cironftio of Thrace were 
lying books, full of frenzies and follies? “ lo another 
dog with that bone! —as though I knew not how 
many beans make five or where my shoe pinches 
me. A good thing indeed that your worship should 
wish to persuade me that all which these fine books 
say arc but follies and lies—they, printed with the 
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licence of the Lords of the King’s Council—as if they 
were people who would allow such a pack of lies to 
be printed—and so many battles and enchantments as 
lake away one’s wits.” ^ Many of those who look to this 
reading, both high and low, believed that these heroes 
once really lived and performed the exploits set down for 
them. Was there not a Portuguese poet once swore 
upon the Evangelists that Amadis was all true? There 
is a pleasant story, cited by Ticknor from the Arle de 
Galankria, of a knight who came home one day from 
the chase, and found his women all in tears. Asking 
them why they wept—"Sir,” they replied, "Amadis is 
dead.” 'I'hcy had come to the 174th chapter of the 
eighth book, which is specially devoted to the chronicling 
of the deeds of Lisuartc of Greece, a nephew of Amadis. 

From the single fact that, from first to last, there were 
produced in Spain over seventy romances of chivalry, most 
of them longer than a modern novel, we may judge of 
the enormous hold which this species of literature had 
taken on the national mind, and also of the arduous 
nature of the adventure to which Cervantes devoted 
himself, of rooting up and destroying the whole pernicious 
brood. Mow completely he succeeded, and what excel¬ 
lent knight’s service was done by his Don Quixote, is 
proved by the fact that from 1605 not one new book of 
chivalry was written, nor one old one printed. Such a 
revolution in taste was never accomplished by any writer 
before or since. The doughtiest knight of romance 
never achieved an adventure so stupendous. With his 
pen, keener than the lance of mythic or imaginary 


^ Don Quixote, Pari I., chap, xxxii 
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hero, he slew the wliole army of puissant cavaliers, very 
valiatU and accomplished lovers—making havoc of the 
Primaleons and Polindos, conquering tliose invincible 
ones, scattering the puissant and the cver-viclorious, and 
leaving the entire show in as great rout and confusion 
as Don Quixote left Master Peter’s puppets, “with all 
the fittings hacked to pieces and made mincemeat, the 
King Marsilio badly wounded, and the Emperor Cl^arle- 
magne with his crown and head split in two.”’ 


* Don Quixote, Tail 1 ., chap. xxvi. 



CHAPTER IX. 


T he success of Don Quixote seems to have been of 
scant profit to the author. Such glimpses as we 
have of Cervantes’ life at Valladolid show him 
to be still battling against the ill fortune which never 
ceased to dog his steps, and was now preparing for him 
fresh humiliations. The direct receipts from his book 
were doubtless small, and from his allusions to their 
tricks in the Second Part we may judge that the author 
was not over pleased with his publishers. 

“ Prithee tell me, sir,” asks Don Quixote of an author 
in Barcelona, "is this book being printed on your 
own account, or has the copyright been sold to a 
bookseller?” 

"I print it on my own account,” answered the author; 
“and I expect to gain at least a thousand ducats by this 
first edition, which is to be of two thousand copies, and 
they will go ofi* in a trice at six reals a-piecc.” 

"You are mighty good at the reckoning,” responded 
Don Quixote; " it is very clear that you do not know the 
ins and outs of the publishers, and the understandings 
they have with one another. I promise you tliat when 
you arc saddled with two thousand copies of a book you 
will find your shoulders so sore as to frighten you, and 
especially if the book is a little out of the common, and 
nothing piquant.” 
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noubtlcss Cervantes was speakinj; of his own painful 
experience. In his novel of The Luentiaie Ginss-house 
he notices one of the devices of the publishing trade, 
which was to buy the right of printing fifteen hundred 
copies from the author, and lo print and sell tlircc 
thousand, hroni the more distant publishers in Lisbon, 
Barcelona, and Valencia, who reprinted Don Quixote 
on its first appearance, it may be doubled whether 
Cervantes received any payment at all. In those days 
to live by writing books alone was what no man had 
attempted. The pen Avliich had written Don Quixote 
was employed, perhaps more profitably, in writing letters 
and petitions, and transcribing formal documents—some¬ 
times, it is said, of Slate, but generally for individuals. 
Valladolid, as the scat of the Court, was the resort of all 
the most famous of the men of letters ; and among these 
Cervantes found friends. That he made others by his 
book is probable, though we know of the success of Don 
Quixote among the wits of the age rather by tlic sarcasms 
of those he had offended than the praises of those he had 
pleased. Among those who could not forgive Cervantes 
for writing Don Quixote was Luis de Gdngora, then 
giving up that pure and simple style which had made 
him the first of the living poets of Spain, to plunge into 
the abyss of Gongorism. A satirical sonnet written 
by Gdngora on the occasion of the coming of the 
English ambassador, Lord Nottingham, in May 1605, 
contains one of the earliest references to Don Quixote, 
Apparently Gdngora was disgusted with the attentions 
paid by the Spanish Court to the “ Lutheran,” and gave 
vent lo what was probably the fccli»>g in the ultra- 
national and orthodox circles, in lines less conspicuous 
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l)y wit tlian by ill-huinour and jealousy. The sonnet 
concludes with a reference to Cervantes :— 

“ Unto Don Quixote the comm.in(lmcnt ran 
To write these deeds—to Sancho and his ass.” 

The point of the sarcasm is not very clear, but the 
shaft is evidently levelled at the character thus early 
earned by Cervantes of one who earned fame by ridi¬ 
culing the national weaknesses. By the mandate to Don 
Qui.xotc, Sancho and his ass, to write of the acts of 
extravagant welcome performed in honour of the English¬ 
man, I do not think that Gdngora meant anything more 
than to gibe Cervantes for the liberality he had always 
shown in writing of those who were the enemies of his 
country and of his faith. On the strength of this sonnet, 
however, and without any other evidence, the Spanish 
biographers have concluded that the official account, 
which is extant, of the Earl of Nottingham’s coming and 
reception was actually written by Cervantes. On this 
supposition, with a surprising lack of common judgment, 
Harlzcnbusch, the leading Cervantist critic and editor, 
has included the Reladon de las Fiestas de Valladolid 
among Cervantes’ works in his magnificent edition of 
Argamasilla. I confess I can see no trace of Cervantes* 
hand—and it is impossible to mistake that hand, at least 
in prose—in this dull, frigid, and lifeless composition. 
Nor is it likely that a man in Cervantes’ position, without 
favour at Court, could have been employed in such a 
work. Gdngora’s insinuation was like himself, mis¬ 
chievous and malicious. There is another sonnet 
printed by Pellicer, in truncated verse like those at 
the beginning of Don Quixotey bitterly abusive of Lope 
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cle Veg.T, which doubtless was also by C'ltMigora, who 
hated Lope as much as he envied Cervantes, and 
probably thought by this stroke to take a double 
revenge, 'bhat this sontict wa-;, at the time at least, 
supposed by Lope to be the work of Cervantes is 
proved by a filthy and scurrilous sonnet in reply, 
attributed to Lope, in which Cervantes is furiously 
assailed. I have very little rloubt that Gdngora wrote 
both sonnets, with the object of selling his two enemies 
at each other.' 

About this time there fell upon Cervantes and his 
modest household another trouble, involving doubtless 
a passing scandal, out of an occurrence which reads like 
a scene out of one of the comedies “of the cloak and 
sword.” On a night in June 1605, Don Caspar do 
Ezpclcta, one of the Court gallants, passing along the 
street where Cervantes lived — it is now the CalU de 
Eastro —was suddenly assailed by a man out of the 
darkness, who dealt him two severe blows and fled. 
Don Caspar crying out for lielp, there ran to his succour 
the dwellers in the house near where he fell, among 
whom were Miguel dc Cervantes and some of the women 
of his family. The wounded man was taken into Cer¬ 
vantes’ apartments, where he died within a few hours, 
living long enough to bequeath some of his fine clothes 
to one of the ladies of the family in recognition of her 
services in attending to his hurls. In accordance with the 
rude custom of Spanish law, Cervantes and his family 
were taken off to the gaol, where they were detained until 
after the inquiry into the cause of Ezpeleta’s deatli. Ihe 

' Sec the two sonnets, which arc loo vile for publication io this 
day, in Pcilicer's Life of Ceri-anfes, p. IIO. 
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deposiiions before the Alcalde arc still preserved, and 
from them we glean some interesting particulars of Cer¬ 
vantes’ mode of life at this period. The family of 
Cervantes—himself fifty-seven years of age—consisted at 
this time of Catalina, his wife; his natural daughter Isabel, 
aged twenty; his widowed sister Andrea, aged sixty-one; 
her daughter Constanza, aged twenty-eight; Magdalena 
de Sotomayor, called Cervantes’ sister—who must have 
been a cousin—over forty ; with Maria, their servant. 
Out of the deposiiions of the witnesses—that is, of the 
members of the family themselves—wc gather these 
facts : that the household was poor, living in a house 
shared by other tenants, in a not very fashionable quarter; 
that Miguel dc Cervantes had many visitors; that he 
“wrote and transacted affairs” there {escribia y trataba 
ne^^ocios)\ and that the family, helped by some needlework 
of the women, were dependent on him for their living. 
There is no trace of any imputation upon Cervantes or 
upon any member of this family arising out of this 
unpleasant business. One of the witnesses, indeed, speaks 
of a woman as having been the cause of the trouble—which 
is probable enough, without witnesses. Don Caspar de 
Kzpeleta had a reputation for gallantry. In connection 
witli this story may be liere mentioned another scandal 
which my friend Don Pascual de Gayangos thinks he has 
discovered, attaching to the name of Cervantes. There 
is in the library of the British Museum a manuscript 
diary by a Portuguese gentleman without name, living 
about this time in Valladolid, apparently a loose liver 
and given to gaming. In this diary the name of “Cer¬ 
vantes” once occurs in a not very reputable connection, 
being uttered by a woman in a gambling house. But 
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Cervantes was not an unconniion name in Spain. Tliere 
was another Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, as I have 
shown, then living. With all deference to Senor (layangos, 
I cannot hut regret that without any other grounds tlian 
that of a name uttered by an anonymous Portuguese he 
should seem to suggest that our Miguel de Cervantes 
(now nearly si.\ty years of age) was a nighl-rufiler and a 
frequenter of gambling houses. Had there been any 
imputation on Cervantes’ character we may be sure that 
we should have heard it repeated from the mouths of 
some of his cnemic*;. But even the most venomous of 
them, he who wrote afterwards as Avcllaneda, though 
he alludes maliciously to Cervantes’ frequent imprison¬ 
ments, never charges him with any crime worse than old 
age, infirmity, and depreciation of I>ope de Vega. 

In 1606 Philip III. moved the Court back to Madrid, 
whither Cervantes followed, apparently not yet having 
lost the hope of preferment in the king’s service. 
Before settling in Madrid there is reason to believe, 
upon the strength of a certain manuscri[)t discovered in 
1864 by Senor flucrra y Orbe, in the Colombina Library 
of Seville, that Cervantes paid a flying visit to that city. 
Among the documents then discovered is one dating 
from the early part of the seventeenth century, con¬ 
taining among various pieces of humour by Quevedo 
and others, besides La 7 'ia a novel ascribed to 

Cervantes, an account of a burles(iue tourney or poets’ 
frolic held at San Juan dc Alfarachc, a village near 
Seville, in July 1606. Poems were recited, comedies 
acted in the open air, and a tournament fought with 
swords and s|K*ars. A narrative of the proceedings, in 
the shape of a letter to one Diego de AstudiMo in the 
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city of Seville, was written by some one whose name is 
not disclosed, who acted as secretary of the revels. From 
internal evidence there is strong reason to believe that 
this secretary was Miguel de Cervantes. The spirit and 
the style are his. 'Mic letter abounds in phrases such 
as occur in Don Quixo/e, with numerous allusions to the 
characters and incidents in the story. The burlesque 
names assumed by the competitors (among whom was 
Alarcon, the ^^exican playwright) are clearly from the 
same mint as Braudabarbaran de Boliehe and Penta' 
poUn the Garamantan. I take this to be one of the 
“ stray pieces going hereabout without the knowledge of 
their author,” of which Cervantes speaks in his prologue 
to the Novels. In any case the tract is important as a 
literary document, showing that even at this early date, a 
year after its first publication, the names, phrases, and 
characters out of Don Quixote had become familiar in 
the mouths of the gay youth of the period. 

The two chief patrons of Cervantes at this time were 
the Condc de Lemos, nephew and son-in-law of the 
reigning favourite, the Duke of Lerma, and Don Ber¬ 
nardo Sandoval y Rojas, archbishop of Toledo, who was 
of the same family, being uncle to the duke. Both 
these eminent men were noted for their fondness 
for learning and literature, and their liberality to poets 
and men of letters. The Conde de Lemos was 
President of the Council of the Indies, one of the highest 
offices in the State, which he exchanged in 1610 for the 
Vice-Royalty of Naples. He seems to have held out 
some promise of a place to Cervantes, but the brothers 
Argcnsola, Bartolomtf and Lupercio, kept a monopoly 
of the Count’s patronage, and though they pretended to 
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be friends of Cervantes, they arc suspected of having; 
intercepted, ns Cervantes himself hints, the Conde dc 
Lemos’s favour. In the third chapter of the Voyage lo 
Parnassus there is a reference to promises made and 
expectations raised but unfulHIled, through “newoccupa¬ 
tions which had caused them to forget the pledges they 
had given.’* The Argensolas were old friends of 
Cervantes, of whom he had spoken very handsomely in 
several of his writings, especially in Don Qui.vo/e, where 
Lupcrcio Argcnsola’s three j>lays were exalted above any 
of Lopedc\ ega’s. * The Conde dc Lemos, when at Naples, 
founded a literary society called the Academia deg/i 
Oziosi, under the direction of the Argensolas. Cervantes 
seems to have been disappointed that he was not asked 
lo join the Oziosi, Perhaps it was well for his fame 
that he was not. Here, as in other instances of his 
life, it was the ingratitude of friends and the unkindness 
of patrons which proved to the advantage of the world. 
The Archbishop Sandoval, to whom, according to my 
belief, Cervantes owed a great rleal, was, by his double 
position as licad of the Spanish Church and IiKiuisitor- 
Gcncral, the most powerful ecclesiastic in Christendom 
next to the Pope. lie was ccicirratcd for his goodness 
of heart, his generosity, and his tolerance, and by 
various passages in his life he proved that he was a 
prelate in advance of his age. Me twice refused the 
office of Inquisitor-General, and was only induced to 
accept it at last through a conviction that by holding it 
he miglit be able lo investigate what Possuct calls the 
“holy severities” of the Church. He is known to have 


* See Dju Quixo/e, P.iii I., cli.ip. xlvili. 
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discouraged the national taste for auios-de-Jl\ which 
were fewer under his administration than under any 
previous Inquisitor-General. He rebuked the Provincial 
Boards of the Inquisition for their over-zeal in witch¬ 
finding. A crowning proof of Archbishop Sandoval’s 
enlightenment and liberality was shown in his taking 
Cervantes into his favour and extending his protection 
to that suspected book Eon QuixoU. That Cervantes 
was greatly inrlebted to the Archbishop’s patronage for 
what I cannot but consider his singular immunity from 
the attentions of the Inquisition cannot be doubled, I 
think, by any one who has studied the history of those 
times; though the Spanish biographers, up to quite 
a recent date, have chosen to observe a conspiracy of 
silence on this and other points of our hero’s career. 
How much the book owed to the Archbishop’s favour is 
sufficiently proved by one fact. Both the First and the 
Second Parts were published not only without a word 
of notice from the Holy Office—which was a most 
unusual circumstance attending any publication of this 
character—but with the special approbation of the 
Archbishop of Toledo. Yet at Lisbon, which was 
outside of the Archbishop’s jurisdiction, and where his 
authority as Inquisitor-General was probably of small 
force, there were some twenty passages in the First 
Part of Don Quixote which were marked as offensive to 
the Catholic Faith and ordered to be expunged. Nor 
was it until 1619, when both author and patron were 
dead, that the Central Holy Office, under a new 
Inquisitor-General, found anything offensive to true 
religion in Don Quixote, 

There is reason to believe that, according to the 
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custom of the age, the favour leceivcd by Cervantes 
from his patrons took the shape of gifts of money, 
though it was not until some time after he had acquired 
fame by Eon Quixote that he rclinfiuishcd all hope of 
employment in the public service. In 1608 Don Qui.xote 
reached what must be regarded as the true second 
edition. The first had been printed, as we have said, 
without the author’s corrections. There was some e.xcuse 
for tins, as Cervantes was then living at Valladolid. In 
1608 the book was reprinted under his own eyes, and 
various alterations and corrections of the text were made 
which it is impossible to believe could have been made 
by anybody but the author and by his authority. A 
theory has been started by Harlzenbusch, himself the 
most daring, careless, and irreverent—if not the most 
incomj)etent—of editors, that even this second edition 
of 1608 was corrected and amended by somebody other 
than the author ; that Cervantes was so careless of his 
most successful work as to let it take its chance a second 
lime with the printers; that, having the opportunity of 
correction and being on the spot to correct, he allowed 
some other hand to revise and alter his book. This 
theory would be unworthy of notice by me were it not 
that it has been adopted and seriously defended by Mr. 
John Ormsby, a competent Spanish scholar and very 
capable critic, in his translation of Don Quixote. It is 
sufficient to say that if we reject what has been the 
belief of all the native authorities, including the Spanish 
Academy, up to the time of Senor Hartzcnbusch, we 
must hold, not only that Cervantes valued the book 
so little as not to care to revise his work when he had 
the chance of so doing, but that he allowed material 
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alterations and additions to be made in the text by 
some one who—seeing that on this theory he is the 
author of Sancho Panza’s lament over the loss of Dapple 
—must have been of a genius not only akin l)ut equal 
to his own. Not more extravagant is the theory which 
another modern translator has started, that Cervantes 
purposely mutilated and defaced his story in order to 
make it resemble the books of chivalry. What evidence 
is there to show that Cervantes thought lightly of his 
own work? In his Second Part we have abundant evi¬ 
dence to the contrary, showing Cervantes’ sensitiveness 
to his fame of author. It is true that he makes merry over 
his blunders, but the very language he uses about them 
proves that the subsequent corrections could have been 
made by no hand but his own. The robbery of 
Sancho s ass is precisely one of those passages over 
which Cervantes indulges his humour, apparently at his 
own expense, but really at the cost of his critics. 
Had there been an independent and unauthorised cor¬ 
rector at work, is it possible that Cervantes, when 
discussing this matter, should have passed him by 
without at least a word of thanks? When Sancho 
himself refers to the incident, and tells us of the trick by 
which Gin^s dc Pasamonte stole his ass, how does he 
conclude the story?—“The tears reached to my eyes, 
and I set up a lamentation which, if the author 
of our history has not put in, you may reckon 
he has not put in a good thing.” ^ This story of 
Sancho’s ass and how it was stolen, and how he came to 
be riding on it after it was stolen, was to the author 

* See Don Quixote, r.-»rt II., chap. iv. 
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himself an infinite source of mirth, and would probaMy 
have diverted him more could he have foreseen how it 
would exercise his critics. 'I'he very fact that, ii^ the 
edition of 1608, out of sev^n blunders about the ass 
which were iti tlie edition of 1605, only two were 
corrected, seems to me conclusive that it was Cervantes 
himself and no other who was the corrector. Had the 
corrector been any other tlian the author he would 
surely have been set to do his task thoroughly. Hut it 
is highly characteristic of Cervantes that, while sensible 
of the bhmder, he was too careless or too indolent to 
amend it entirely. There were other alterations in the 
text of 1608, which make it clear that it must have been 
revised by the author, so that we cannot be wrong in 
holding with the Spanish Academy of Ix;ltcrs, who based 
their own critical edition upon it, in regarding it as “the 
last choice of the author.” It is quite as rare as any of 
the editions of 1605, and far more valuable. 



CHAPTER X. 


T here is very little known of Cervantes* life in 
Madrid during the ten years which intervened 
between the first and second parts of Don 
Quixote. He seems, by various isolated passages and 
incidental allusions in his works, to have mixed with the 
best literary society then in the capital He was a 
member, according to Navarrete, of a club called the 
Selvages (Savages), and paid and received the usual 
compliments between friends in the shape of commend¬ 
atory sonnets, though we may imagine that, after the 
ridicule he had thrown on the practice in Don Quixote^ 
some of those to whom the tributes were paid must have 
received them with a certain shyness. In 1609, being 
then in his sixty-second year, he sought to make a 
provision for his latter days and secure for himself 
decent burial by joining, according to the fashion of 
the age, a religious confraternity called the Order of the 
Knights of Grace, of which order several of the leading 
men of letters as well as officials of the court were 
members, including Lope de Vega and Quevedo. His 
wife, and his sister and faithful companion Andrea (the 
latter of whom died in 1609), had already joined the 
Third (I-ay) Order of St. Francis. 

Encouraged, doubtless, by the fame he had acquired 
by his works, and especially by the popularity of Don 
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Quixote^ CcrvntiCes, whose genius lud lair^ fallow for 
twenty years before this, began to collect his scattered 
writings, developing at the same time an activity niul 
fecundity very remarkable in a man of his time of life. 
In 1613 he published for the first time his A’oiv/m 
Exempitirts —short stories of a kind then quite new, most 
of which had been w ritten some years before, d'o turn 
them literally into Exc/zi/Airy N(/i'els, as our translators 
have done, is to convey a very ha/y notion of what they 
were intended to be. They might better be called 
Experimental Novels^ as in fact they were. Cervantes 
himself tells us that he chose to call them A^ovelas 
Exemplares, “ because there is not one cf them from 
which some profitable example (or instruction) cannot be 
drawn.^’ In his prologue, which is as characteristic as 
all liis prologues, sparkling with life and wit and good 
spirits, he claims to be “the first who has written novels 
in the Castilian tongue ”—a claim which must be allowed, 
if by novels we mean connected short stories, dealing 
with real life and character. These arc, in fact, the first 
attempts ever made in modern times in that kind of 
literature which has since flourished so luxuriantly. 
'I'hcy arc of various character and merit, exhibiting in an 
extraordinary degree not only the author’s fertility of 
invention, but his deep and wide knowledge of life 
under many conditions. In a dedication to the Condc 
dc I^emos Cervantes speaks with unusual bitterness of 
the evil tongues who, out of envy, tried to do him 
wrong, while offering to his patron thirteen (there were 
but twelve) of his tales, saying, “had they not been 
turned out of the workshop of my wit I might presume 
to place them by the best ever designed.” Thjs self* 
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conipUcency — always in Ccrvat^tes redeemed from 
egotism by a subtle lone of humorous sincerity—was in 
this case not without good warrant. Although diflering 
greatly one from another in style, subject, and mode of 
treatment, so that no two arc alike in character, we can 
hardly mistake the A'ovelas to be from any other than 
the hand of Cervantes. They may be classed as stand¬ 
ing next in merit to D(yn Quixote among his prose 
works, being esteemed indeed by native critics to be 
superior in elegance and correctness of style. 

Tiu Eyi^lish-Spaniih Lady (La EspaTtola Jn^iesd) is a 
charming, pathetic talc of a young girl who was taken 
away by the English at the sacking of Cadiz by the Earl 
of Essex in 1596. Brought up in English ways by a 
nobleman of Elizabeth’s court, she is restored to her 
l)arcnts and her faith; and when on her way to the co3i- 
vent to become a novice, meets with l^er long-lost lover 
in the person of a captive just freed from Algiers. The 
names and the characters of the English nobles— 
Ricaredo, Arncsto, etc.—arc ajuusingly unlike any types 
of that nation. Elizabeth herself and her courtiers 
receive most delicate and generous treatment, such as 
never in that age was extended to the enemy and the 
heretic in Spain. Eiuconcte and Cortadillo is also a 
story of Seville, which may be taken to embody some of 
Cervantes’ experiences when at the lowest ebb of his 
fortunes. No such lively picture of the vagabond and 
picaresque life has ever been painted. It is as full of 
colour and movement as Velasquez’s BorracJios. Moni- 
podio is the literary father of Fagin; and the bullies 
and cut-purses and troll my-dames of his gang may have 
furnished some hints to Scott for his Alsatia, Next to 
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Don Quixolf, Rinconfte and Corfodi/Zo must be reckoned 
Cervantes’ best piece of humour. 77 v Little Gif-sy (Ln 
Gitanilld) is a beautiful and louchini; story, ilie founda¬ 
tion of all the gipsy stories from that day to tin-., wlicre 
the heroine is a girl of noble parentage stolen by tire 
f^itanos in infancy. Weber took his liOutto of Preciofa, 
as well as the name of his leading lady, from La Citanitla, 
which testifies to another side of Cervantes’ profound 
knowledge of Spanish Bohemian life. 1 he ballads and 
songs in this talc abound in tenderness and simple 
pathos, and are among the best we have by Cervantes, 
'J'lte Generous Lox'er (El Anmnte Liberal) takes us into 
quite another sphere of the author’s e.xperiences, being 
drawn from his own life as a captive in Algiers. It is 
written in a style of somewhat redundant sentiment, in a 
vein which recalls some of the episodes in Don Quixote. 
The Colloquy of the Two Dogs (Los Perros de Mahudes), 
Scipio and Berganza^ is another reminiscence of the 
7 'riana —a study of low life at Seville, where Monipodio 
again figures, 'ibis and another of the tales, oddly 
name<l The L.icenliate Glass-house (El LJcenciado Pidriera), 
abound in dark allusions to matters of passing and local 
interest now forgotten, and satirical touches of which 
the point has been blunted by time. The Liecntiatc 
Glass-house (which may almost be taken for the first 
sketch of Don Quixote) is an eccentric scholar, whose 
brain has been turned by a love-potion, who wanders 
about the streets delivering himself of quaint enigmatical 
speeches. 7 'he Illustrious SculUry-Maid (l.a Ilustre 
I'regona) is one of the best constructed of the little 
stories, truly an "cxamplar” for the simple and easy art 
with which the denouement is reached. The scene is 
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laid in a locI^inf;-hoiise of Toledo, which still survives as 
La Posada de San^e, in almost the same state as when 
Constanza served there as scullery-maid. The Jealous 
Eslremaduran Zeloso Ex/rcfncTio) is a tale of intrigue 
and jealousy, writteti, like The Deceitful Marriage {El 
Casamienio Ergaiioso), in a lower key than most of the 
otiiers. They are probably both of them founded on 
histories of real life. The Two Damsels are of a more 
romantic cast. The Force of Blood is an interesting and 
lively story; and so is Tho Lady Cornelia^ which again 
is in a different style from any of the others. All of the 
Novels are distinguished, not only by a peculiar grace 
of style and delicacy of expression, which have made 
them classic in their own country, but for a certain 
force and sharpness of touch which prove them to have 
been drawn from real life, most likely from the author’s 
personal experience. 

The Navelas Exemflares were received with great 
favour by Cervantes’ contemporaries—nay, among the 
literary cliques, with greater favour than Don Quixote. 
It was a kind of composition in which Cervantes had no 
rival or predecessor, success in which could give no 
offence. The name of “The Boccaccio of Spain,” given 
him by the dramatist, Gabriel Tellez (better known as 
Tirso dc Molina), was indeed not a very happy one, for 
the Novels are as different in style and treatment from 
the Italian tales as they are superior to them in art and 
in purity, both of taste and of touch. Even Lope de 
Vega, who followed Cervantes soon after in this line, as 
he had followed him in every other, w.ts pleased to admit 
that they were not wanting “ in grace and style.” Ten 
editions were called for in nine years, showing that 
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next after Dou Qui.\o/€ the most popular of Cervantes’ 
works was the Exemplary Novels. By foreigners they 
have been unduly neglected, falling as they do, with all 
the other minor products of Cervantes’ genius, under 
the shadow thrown across the ages by his towering 
masterpiece, Don Qui.xole.^ 

The year following, in 1614, Cervantes made a less 
happy hit by his poem, The ^oya^e to Parnassus, or as 
it should more properly be—the title of the original 
being I'iaje del Parnaso—A 7our in Parnassus. It is a 
poem in eight chapters, written in terza rima, the idea 
as well as the title of which was borrowed by Cervantes 
—a debt ackttowledged in the opening line—from the 
Viaf^io di Parnaso of Cesarc Caporali, an obscure 
Italian poet of the preceding generation. Kxcept the 
leading idea, tlie title, and the ntelrc (which last may be 
said to be common property), Cervantes has taken 
nothing from the Italian poet, who, with his works, is 
now forgotten. The chief interest of the Voyage to 
Parnassus is in its autobiographical details, which arc 
fuller and more precise than any which Cervantes 
had yet given to the world. I cannot agree with 
Ticknor, however, who sees “little merit” in the poem. 
The leading idea—a battle between the good and bad 
poets—has been used since by Swift in his Battle of the 
Books. The bad poets having captured Parnassus, Apollo 
calls upon Cervantes to consult him as to who should 

* The Exemplary Acvels have never l>ccn adequately translate*! 
into lingUsh. Tlierc is a capital version, however, of six of them 
by James Mabl>c (1640), somewh.-it extravagantly pr.aised by 
Godwin as '* perhaps the most perfect specimen of pure translation 
in the language.” 
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Ijc ciilislcd to drive out tlio intruders. Mercury is sent 
on this mission in a galley l)uilt of allegory and rigged 
with verse—a conceit which alTords the author a capital 
subject for ilic exercise of his powers of fancy and inven¬ 
tion. Unha|>pily the occasion is also such a one as calls 
out all his weaknesses—especially his excessive good¬ 
nature, and that most uncommon of faults in a poet, an 
over-woening estimate of the works of his friends. The 
interminable roll-call of fifth-rate poetasters, most of 
whom would have died but for this record, hardly 
relieved by a passing stroke here and there of irony or 
sarcasm, is a burden heavy enough to sink even a more 
buoyant craft than that of Apollo’s messenger—of which 
the rigging is of se^^tidillas^ the yards of couplets, and 
the timbers of stanzas. Still there arc scattered about 
this uninviting poem many touches of grace and fancy, 
which would be wonderful in an old man of sixty-seven, 
were they not outdone l)y the proof of vigour still more 
wonderful which he was soon to give. The chief value 
of the Voyage io Parnassus lies in the third and fourth 
chapters, in which the poet gives us a summary of his 
own literary career, with pregnant hints as to his way of 
life, his poverty and its causes. From these passages, 
which arc also among the pleasatUest in the poem for 
their gaiety and good humour, we learn some things 
about Cervantes which are nowhere else to be found. 

If for nothing else, the Voyage to Parnassus should be 
precious to us for the Appendix or Adjunta, reading 
which we arc able to understand how it is that the book¬ 
sellers of that age were of opinion, so naively repeated by 
Cervantes himself, that “of his prose much was to be ex¬ 
pected, but of Ins verse, nothing.” Tins prose Appendix, 
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if only for ihc living figure of I’nncr.icio de Ronces- 
vallc^:, the young exquisite of the pi-riocl with an ambition 
to be poet, deserves to live among the best examples of 
the peculiar Ccrvantic humour, with its mingling of grace, 
wit, and high spirits. Not less delightful is the picture 
which Cervantes gives us of himself and his occupations, 
even introducing us within his house, which, we learn, 
was at this time in the Callc de las Huertas, “facing the 
houses where the Prince of Morocco used to live.” ' We 
learn also how that his niece took in a letter, paying a 
real for postage, which turned out to be a bad. dull 
sonnet, without cleverness or point, in dispraise of Von 
Quixote; and how that Cervantes him-elf had then six 
comedies in hand, with as many farces, whicii he thought 
of giving to the press, as the managers would not have 
them, seeing that they had their own playwrights hanging 
on them whom they were hound to employ. \\’e learn, 
among other things, that there were sonre poets who were 
discontented with the notice which they received in the 
Voyage to Ra/uassus. Anrong these was Nfanuel de 
Villegas, the author of /,as Eroticas, who, tliiiiking that 
his friend Ilartolome de Argensola had not been prai.scd 
enough, therefore assailed Cervantes as “a bad poet 
and (,>uixotlst”—Villegas, l>eing himself a dependant 
on tlic Condo de Lemos, and therefore not disinterested 
in the vilifjc.ition of Cervantes and in the exalting 
* In June 1609 C crvaiUcs was living in ihc C.allt; de la 
8rf)on aficrwar<l.i moving lH.-Iiiii<J die college of N. S. de Loreto. In 
June 1610 he occu|>ie«l (lie house No. 9 in the Calle del Leon. In 
1614, as we see aliove, he was living in the C.ille de l.'is llueitas, 
returning to the Calk* del Leon to No. 20, where he die<l. All 
these »iles in MaJiid arc (u Ia: now easily idcniitied, though the 
Streets have changed oames and (he houses their numlier.s. 
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of Argensoln, the chief dispenser of his countships 
bounties. 

I'he new Comedies nnd Interludes which Cervantes 
spoke of in the Adjunta al Parnaso were brought out the 
next year, eight of each in number. These, as has been 
said, had never been played, and there is much reason 
to doubt whether the Comedies at least were ever intended 
for representation. The Comedies are perhaps the 
worst of all the things that Cervantes ever wrote,— 
so bad that one Bias de Nasarre (the same foolish 
person, Navarrctc declares, who wrote the misleading 
marginal note in the parish register of Alcazar'), who 
reprinted these plays in 1749, with the sinister intent (as 
'I’icknor shrewdly surmises) of injuring the reputation of 
their author, gravely starts the theory that Cervantes 
made them purposely wild and irregular in order to 
caricature the plays of Lope de Vega, just as he had 
written Don Quixote to parody the old romances!—There 
is no kind of foolish or malicious invention from which 
Cervantes, during his life or after, has not suffered. Bad 
as these Comedies were, a bookseller was found to buy 
them, on the strength of Cervantes’ reputation as a writer. 
Cervantes himself gives a perfectly modest and straight¬ 
forward account of the transaction. “ I sold them to the 
bookseller, who sent them to the press. He paid me a 
reasonable sum for them; I took my money meekly, 
without making account of the quirks and quibbles of the 
players. I would they were the best in the world, or at 
least of fair worth.” The Comedies are certainly not 
good, the author violating in them every one of those 


* See ante, page 14 . 
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excellent canons of art which he had himself laid do\\n 
in the forty-eighth chapter of the First Part of Don Quixote. 
The Interludes, or Farces, however, are very much 
superior to the longer plays in spirit and in style. 7 'he 
Watchful Guardian {La Guatda Cuidadosa), where an oKl 
soldier is introduced as standing sentry over a house where 
his mistress lodges and keeping off his rivals by various 
tricks, is alive with comic humour—full of bustle and 
movement and of (juips and cranks and doudlC’Cntendres, 
such as might qualify it for a Palais Royal audience. 
Most of these shorter pieces have telling situations, 
with smartness of dialogue and rapidity of action, 
so that there is nothing to prevent them being acted 
now, if the taste and fashion of the age would allow. 

During all this |)eriod of active production, or at least 
from 1612, as may be gathered from patent hints in his 
other works and palpable indications in the book itself, 
Cervantes was engaged in the completion of his great 
work by adding a Second Part to Don Qui.xote. That he 
did not originally contemplate a Second Part, but intended 
the first to be a perfect story in itself, is suflicienlly 
indicated by his division of the original publication of 
1605 into four parts, in imitation of the books of Amadis. 
That he afterwards changed his purpose and, even 
Ijcforc the original Don Quixote was completed, had 
conceived the design of adding a Second Part, is distinctly 
proved by his own words, or by the words he has put 
into the mouth of Cid Hamct Bcncngeli, the presumed 
Arabic author. The very last sentence in the first Don 
Quixote, after the author has told us that certain verses 
relating to the knight had been delivered to a university 
scholar to be deciphered, goes on thus:—“ We are 
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informed lliat he h:\s done so nt the cost of many night 
vigils and much labour; and that he means to make them 
public, giving us the hope of the third sally of Don 
Quixote.” I cannot see how any other meaning can be 
attached to these words than thayt Cervantes himself 
proposed some day to give the public an additional 
volume of the adventures of Don Quixote. Yet there are 
modern critics who pretend to discover evidence of 
Cervantes’ indifference to the fate of his book in the con¬ 
cluding line from OrlanJo Furioso, with w’bich he takes 
leave of his readers :— 

" Forse altri caiUct.\ con miglior plcttro.” 

M. Germond dc Lavigne, an ingenious paradoxist of the 
school of Victor Hugo, who cherishes a curious antipathy 
to Cervantes, even interprets the line as an invitation to 
some one else to continue Don Quixote^ holding that 
inasmuch as the original author had dismissed his hero 
in the same words as Ariosto had dismissed Medoro and 
Angelica, so he had parted for ever with his right in 
Don Quixote. In this interpretation I am sorry to find 
that the eccentric Frenchman lias been followed by a 
sensible English writer and faithful Cervanlist, Mr. 
Ormsby, who appears to be possessed with the notion 
that the sorrows of Cervantes have borne too deep an 
emphasis ; that he was not so badly treated as has been 
thought, even in that passage of life to which I shall 
presently come. Cervantes jirobably foresaw that what 
had happened to others would happen to himself—that 
some other person would venture to trade on the popularity 
oi Don Qui.xo/t! by bringing out a Second Part. But that 
he resigned his own right to do so is an extraordinary view 
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to take of his character, and but a poor compliment to 
his insight. Wl)at does Cervantes himself say in the 
beginning of his own Second Part?—“And docs the 
author, perchance, promise a Second Part ?" inquired 
Don Quixote.—“Yes, he promises it,” answered Samson 
Carrasco; “but he has not found it, nor does he know 
who has it; and so we arc in doubt whether it will come 
out or not.” This was written, let us remember, some 
time in 1612, before Cervantes had any reason to suspect 
any one else of venturing upon the task. Meanwhile 
the public had demanded a Second Part. “Let us have 
more Quixotcries; let Don Quixote fall to, and Sancho 
talk, and, come what will, we shall be content with 
that.”* 

* See Do» QuixoU, I’.iri II., ch.-*!). iv. 


9 



CHAPTER XI. 


W HITE Cervantes was engaged in completing the 
work which he must have felt to be his chief 
title to fame, the work to which his genius was 
called, for which it was specially fitted, there happened 
to him one of the severest crosses which he had yet 
encountered in his long life of misfortune. This, as the 
crowning incident of his literary career and a mystery in 
which is involved so much of personal and historical 
interest, it is necessary to dwell upon at some length. 
The blow was to be dealt him by a secret hand in his 
tendcrest part. He had already announced, as we have 
seen, that he was occupied with the Second Part of 
Don Quixote. He had promised in his Prologue to 
the Novels that he would bring out “fast and speedily 
a continuation of the exploits of Don Quixote and the 
pleasantries of Sancho Panza.” These words must 
have been written, as we gather from the date of the 
Dedication, about June 1613. Twelve months after, as 
we see by the date of Sancho’s letter to his wife, Cer¬ 
vantes must have half written his Second Part. He 
was certainly known to be employed upon it; and as we 
shall sec afterwards, he must have communicated to 
some of his friends—the circle, perhaps, of the Selvages 
—some of the details of Don Quixote’s third sally. 
Meanwhile there appeared, published at Tarragona in 
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the summer of 1614, a book which claimed to be the 
“Second Part of the Ingenious Gentleman, Don 
Quixote,’* by the Licentiate Alonso de Fernandez dc 
Avellancda, native of Tordcsillas. The work was dedi¬ 
cated to the Alcalde^ r<^idors^ and hidaigos of the noble 
city of Argamasilla, happy country of the gentleman- 
knight, Don Quixote,” etc. Dr. Rafael Orthoneda lent 
his approbation to the book as one which contained 
“nothing immodest or forbidden.” 'I'hc Vicar-General 
to the Archbishop of Tarragona gave a licence for the 
printing under his own hand, in terms which justify the 
suspicion, not only that the Vicar-Gcncral had a stomach 
for things immodest as strong as the Doctor Orthoneda, 
but that there was a kind of conspiracy atnong certain 
ecclesiastics to bring out the book with as much despatch 
and secrecy as possible, with a view to forestall Cervantes’ 
own Second Part. That there was a deliberate purpose 
of fraud in this publication, apart from the malice con¬ 
tained within, is proved by the book being printed and 
got up so as to correspond with one of the two issues of 
the First Part, of Valencia, 1605. 'bhcrc can be no 
doubt that the printer of the spurious Second Part 
intended to pass it off as the true one, which had been 
publicly announced and was expected. As to Avcl- 
lancda, of course there was no such man. The native 
of 'lordesillas remains to this day undiscovered, as 
discovered he would have been long ago had he been 
any common person. Of this audacious attempt to rob 
Cervantes of the glory of the authorship of £>on Quixote 
—at least, to deprive him of the further fame and 
advantage he expected to derive from its continuation, 
it is impossible for the true Cervantist to speak >vith 
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patience. Not every one is possessed of the courage or 
the sang-froid of a modern English translator, who affects 
to be angry with Cervantes for not bearing this blow more 
meekly; who has himself fortitude enough almost to 
forgive the audacious forestaller; who reproves the true 
knight for showing temper towards the false one; who 
is even of opinion that we owe a debt to Avellaneda, 
seeing that but for him Don Quixote would have remained 
“a mere torso instead of a complete work.” ^ But for 
Avellaneda, Mr. Ormsby suggests, Cervantes would have 
employed himself in other plans and projects—in turning 
Don Quixote and Sancho into shepherds, so that “we 
should never have made the acquaintance of the Duke 
and Duchess, or gone with Sancho to Barataria.” But, 
as I have already shown, Cervantes had finished more 
than half the chapters of his Second Part, continuing 
“the adventures of Don Quixote and the pleasantries 
of Sancho,” before he could have heard or dreamt of 
Avellaneda. In July 1612, two years before the publica¬ 
tion of the spurious Second Part, the true author had 
reached his thirty-sixth chapter. By that time we had 
already made the acquaintance of the Duke and Duchess, 
and Sancho was already governor-elect of Barataria; so 
that this service rendered by Avellaneda to Cervantes is 

reduced to nothing. 

On behalf of poor Cervantes it may be urged, in 
mitigation of his offence in not bearing his injury with 
greater fortitude (allowing that he lacked in anything 
on this occasion which became a man of honour and 
spirit), that no author before him had ever suffered as he 

* Sec Mr. Ormsby’s edition of Don Quixote, vol. i. p. 4S- 
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did. It is true that of Mateo Aleman’s book, Guzman 
de Al/arachcy there had been also a spurious Second Part 
before Aleman brought out his own Second Part, but 
here the parallel ends. I'he conliimator of Guzman de 
Al/arache did his work in no spirit hostile to the author. 
'Phough Aleman was quite as angry with him as Cervantes 
with Avcllancda, there is nothing to show that Juan 
Marti intended to degrade Guzman de Al/arache^ still 
less to punish the author for writing it. I'here is not 
even anything to prove that Juan Marti knew of the 
design of Mateo Alemarr to continue his own story. In 
the case of the Don Quixoli we have positive evidence 
of the malicious intent of the writer who called himself 
Avellajicda. Imitators and conlinuators are not generally 
wanting in reverence for their author. 'Phey imitate a 
book because they think it good, nor in parodying it 
do they itecessarily mean to degrade it, still less to hurt 
the author. Deliberately to spoil the characters and to 
abuse the story, while professing to revive them and to 
carry it on in the original sj)irit, without a thought of 
humour or any burlesque intention, merely out of spite 
to the author, this surely is what never was done before 
or since. In Avcllancda’s Second Part we sec not only 
a total insensibility to any feeling of romance or chivalry, 
but a studied contempt of Cervantes’ design; not only 
a brutal incapacity to apprehend the spirit of the book, 
but a malign intention to spoil the work because it is 
Cervantes’—to drag tlie story in the mire and besmirch 
it with filth. Avellaneda’s Don Quixote is a common 
lunatic who is shut up in a madhouse, emerging there¬ 
from when cured to become a mendicant, on whom 
Sancho bestows his charity. His Sancho is a vulgar 
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glutton, a booby without sense or humour. For the 
witty and graceful Dorothea we have the foul drab 
Barbara. All grace, all tenderness, all flavour have 
vanished from the story, leaving as the residuum a dull, 
dirty, obscene book, which is a scandal on the literature 
of Spain. 

The outrage on Cervantes would have been bad 
enough had it ended here. But in the Prologue we 
have nakedly revealed the true motive of the publication, 
which is to injure Cervantes in character, and despoil 
him, not only of the fame he had won by his Don Quixott\ 
but of the profit he expected from the Second Part, the 
author thereby confessing that he knew there was a Second 
Part soon to be published. This Prologue, with its fierce 
and bitter tone of personal animosity, is a curiosity in 
literature—unmatched in any story of the quarrels of 
authors. Cervantes is reviled with a fury which, in its ex¬ 
travagance, becomes almost laughable. He is reproached 
not only for his faults as an author, but for the defects 
of his character and the infirmities of his body, even for 
his wounds, his old age, and his poverty. He is called 
“a cripple, a soldier old in years however youthful 
in spirits, envious, discontented, a back-biter, a malefactor, 
or at least a gaol-bird.” He is likened in his ruined 
state to the old castle of San Cervantes. He is charged 
with having “more tongue than hands”—a double hit, 
of incredible malignity, at Cervantes’ thickness of speech 
and to the hand disabled at Lepanto. In all the history 
of letters there is no such venom shown as Avellaneda 
pours upon Cervantes. He foams, he rages, he curses, 
till, like a drab, he has “unpacked his heart with words” 
and can blaspheme no more. 
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I'hat even Cervante>’ sweet nature was not wl^olly proof 
against this last cowardly blow from an unseen hand 
is evident enough from his I’rologuc to his own 
Second Part, and from the frequent allusions to the 
false pretender from this lime forward in the true 
Don Qui.xo/e. Me seems to have first learned of 
Avcllaneda while writing his own fifty-ninth chapter. 
Up to that point Cervantes had intetidcd to carry his 
hero to Zarago/a, to take part in the jousts which were 
anirually held in that city. As Avcllaneda, however, had 
forestalled him in this intention (which proves that the 
writer, whoever he was, was informed of Cervantes’ plans, 
and probably had actually seen the original manuscript, 
winch he has copied in the outline and the letter in several 
places), Cervantes, as he tells us himself, changed his 
purj)Osc, carrying the knight to llarcelona. Thence¬ 
forward to the end of the book a coirsiant stream of wit 
and sarcasm is poured upon the false author and his 
spurious irrvenlions. 'rbcrc are some who have blamed 
Cervantes for going out of his way to notice his adversary; 
who pretend to think that the true Quixo/c has been 
spoilt by the intrusion of the false image. Me should 
have dissembled fiis anger. Jle should have thought 
more of his readers. Me should have done this, he 
should have doiie the other; being especially reproached 
in that he was deficient in that property of “silent 
contempt” in which critics arc ever rich. M. Germond 
dc I-avignc, the apologist of Avcllancd.i, is even angered 
with Cervantes that he did not welcome this (oncurrent 
to his bosom, and reproaches him with lodging in his 
soul let petites passions de rivaliii. 

All this appears to me to be very childish and most 
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ungrateful to Cervantes. He acted according to his 
nature—a nature which, we fear, fell short of the standard 
of the nineteenth century in philosophy. In his excuse, 
if he needs any, let it be urged that this was no common 
assault, of the sort which none knew so calmly how to 
bear. This masked enemy had struck his coward's blow 
with intent to spoil the one child of his genius which had 
thriven. A felon-knight, who dared not show his face or 
proclaim his name, had stolen across his path to filch 
from him the one glory which he might well believe to 
be destined for him—to rob him of the fruit of the 
great emprise which by all patent signs was reserved 
for him alone. A personal libel Cervantes was, of all 
men, best able to endure. His good nature, his forti¬ 
tude, his patience, had been tried and conclusively 
proved during a long lifc of unparalleled disaster. 
To taunt him with his age, his wounds, his infirmities, 
was but a clumsy malice, at which Cervantes might have 
been contented to laugh. To disparage his book, or rail 
at its success, was legitimate war, of which Cervantes 
could not complain. But this false Don Quixote, with 
its deliberate attempt to debase the work which it 
pretended to continue—to daub it with filth and trail it 
in the mud, with the view, openly avowed, of depriving 
the author of the profit which he expected from it—was 
an outrage which not even the magnanimous soul of 
Miguel de Cervantes could be expected to pass. Nor 
is there any good reason, I think, for his readers to 
complain of the manner in which Cervantes took his 
revenge. From his fifty-fourth chapter to the end he 
never lets go of his veiled antagonist, but pummels him 
with a skill and vigour which are not less surprising than 
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the good humour and perfect coolness with which the 
punishment is inflicted lie seems even to lake a 
boyish delight in the turning up of this unexpected 
chance of a good fight. His own Don Quixote was 
showing palpable signs of weariness. Adventures 
were almost exhausted The plan of taking the knight 
to Zaragoza was not very promising. Even Sancho’s 
spirits were beginning to flag. At this period there fell 
across Cervantes’ way the new occasion of humour. The 
art with which he turtis Ins assailant into his service 
—making of the forger an ally in passing off the true 
coinage, converting the enemy’s steel into his whetstone, 
using the malicious intent for an aid to his own inven¬ 
tion, and forcing the libeller's venom to heighten his 
own wit, with the perfect good humour and coolness 
with which he meets the uncx|>ccted assault—surely all 
this, whether from the artistic or the moral side, can 
never be praised enough. No less admirable, and even 
rarer, is the spirit of simple dignity and calm manliness 
in which he meets the attack which Avellaneda had 
made on his person and his character, in the Prologue 
to his own Second Part of Don Qut.vo/e :—“That which 1 
cannot help feeling is that he charges me with being old 
and maimed, as though it had been in my power to 
Slop time from passing over me, or as though my 
deformity liad been produced in some tavern, and not 
in the grandest manner which ages past or present have 
seen or ages to come can hope to see. If my wounds 
do not shine in the eyes of him who looks on them, 
they are at least honoured in the estimation of those who 
know where they were acquired. For the soldier looks 
better dead in battle than safe and sound In flight And 
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so much am I of this opinion, that if now I could devise 
and bring about the impossible, I would ralher be 
present again in that wonderful action than now be 
whole of my wounds, without having taken part therein. 
Those the soldier shows in his face and in his breast are 
stars which guide others to the heaven of honour and to 
the coveting of praise deserved. And it should be con¬ 
sidered that it is not wiih grey hairs one writes, but with 
the understanding, which is wont to grow better with 
ye.ars.” 

Nothing in Cervantes’ life became him belter than his 
behaviour in this the occasion of his severest trial; and 
indeed Avcllancda may almost be forgiven, as he is 
forgotten, for he has helped to develop the work which 
he tried to spoil, and to furnish us with fresh cause to 
love and admire the man whom he slandered and tried 
to wreck. 

The inquiry as to w’ho was Avcllancda is one which 
w’e cannot avoid, even at the risk of dwelling too long 
on this episode in the life of Cervantes—one of the most 
curious cl)aj)lcrs in the history of letters. The manner 
in which the secret has been kept up to the present 
time, in spite of all the attempts at piercing it, is itself 
no small part of the mystery. That Avellaneda was an 
assumed name is certain. No one of that name is 
known to have lived and written in that age. The very 
character of the book—its whole tone and style, even if 
we could leave out the Prologue, where the malignant 
motive is openly avow’ed—indicates that it was written 
in no sincere spirit of authorship. So much is proved 
by internal evidence as that Avellaneda was an Aragonese, 
a Dominican monk, a writer of plays, and very intimate 
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with Lope do Vega, with a perfect knowledge of all that 
was in Lope’s heart, and an extraordinary sympathy with 
Ix)pc’s feelings. That he was an Aragonese, Cervantes 
himself presumes, from his style, his dropping of the 
article before the noun, his use of the inHnitivc for the 
gerund, and certain other peculiarities for which the 
writers of Aragon arc noted. 'I'hat he was a monk is 
proved by his familiarity with monastic rules and 
observances and his frequent references to them. That 
he was a Dominican, and probably a preacher, was 
suspected by his profuse display of ecclesiastical lore, 
his (juotations from the Fathers, and his partiality for 
the Dominican order. That he was a writer of comedies 
is evident from the pcrsorral offence he owns to taking 
at Cervantes’ criticisms of the drama. Lastly, that he 
was one of Ix>pc do Vega’s very intimate friends—oj^c 
who knew him almost as well as Murdoch Campbell 
knew the Marquis of Argyll, in Scott’s legerrd—is clear 
from his making it a capital offence against Cervantes— 
in fact, charging upon Cervantes as the crowit and sum 
of his iniquities—that in Eon Qut.xoft he had treated 
LojJc de Vega witli scant reverence—him, a holy person, 
a Familiar of the Inquisition. 

The theories as to the authorship of the false Eon 
Quixote arc innumerable, and to deal with them at large 
would furnish a volume. Among the persons suspected, 
with more or less plausibility, arc Luis de Aliaga, the 
King’s Confessor, who succeeded the good Archbishop 
Sandoval as Inquisitor-General, and in that capacity 
made himself odious to the nation ; Bartolome de 
Argcnsola, whom we have mentioned already as one of 
the friends who had failed Cervantes, whose claims arc 
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favoured by M. Gcnnond de Lavigne, Avellaneda’s 
eccentric defender ; Andres Pere2, the foul-minded 
Dominican, who, under the pseudonym of Lopez de 
Ubeda, wrote the dull and dirty Picara Justina; 
Alarcon, the dramatist; Blanco de Paz, Cervantes’ old 
enemy of Algiers; besides others of more or less note. 
All these may be dismissed as failing in some essential 
conditions. Aliaga has the strongest case, as being one 
who bore the nickname of Sancho Panza amoitg his 
contemporaries, who must therefore have hated Cer¬ 
vantes and his invention. But then Aliaga hated 
everybody of the literary profession, and was cordially 
hated and ridiculed by them in return. There is a 
curious passage in one of the last chapters of the Second 
Part of Don Quixote, where, in tlic description of the 
Knight's entrance into Barcelotia, it is related that some 
wicked boys of the city lifted the tails of Rozinante and 
Dapple, and stuck under them branches of furze, 
aliat^as. This might have been intended as a sly hit at 
Aliaga, but it is scarcely a proof that Cervantes look him 
to be Avellancda. I cannot believe that a person so 
eminent and powerful as the King’s Confessor, who had 
been selected for that office by the Duke of Lerma, would 
have condescended to employ himself in writing a con¬ 
tinuation of Don Quixote. To him, as to all the others 
whom the Spaniards have named, there is this fatal 
objection, that none of them is proved to have had any 
personal grudge against Cervantes on account of Don 
Quixote. AVho, then, could have been the secret enemy 
who dealt Cervantes this foul blow? Who had motive 
enough to hate him, and cause enough to resent his 
success ? Who had interest enough with archbishops and 
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the higher clergy to get his book published with their 
approbation? Who had his own personal reasons for 
degrading Cervantes’ work and destroying his influence? 
It is curious that the hunt after a clue to Avellaneda, so 
eagerly kept up in Spain until quite lately, has slackened 
of late years, just when the search was getting “warm.” 
I cannot help suspecting that the native critics have lost 
their zest for the search since it has dawned upon them 
that perhaps they might find too much. There is but 
one name which remains to be mentioned among those 
likely to have written the spurious Don Quixote^ which 
good Spaniards seem afraid to utter. Some hints, indeed, 
have from the first been dropped that when the mask 
was lifted from Avellaneda it might disclose the features 
of the ” I’hocnix of the Age” himself—the great I^pc, 
the lifelong rival and competitor of Cervantes—Ivope dc 
Vega, who was noted for his haired and jealousy of all 
who came near his throne ; whom his own pupil and 
familiar friend called “the universal envier of the praises 
given toothers.”^ No one had so strong a ground of 
com[)laint against Don Quixote I.ope dc Vega. Wc 
have seen that he took the very earliest opportunity of 
disparaging the book. Isven before it was published, he 
wrote to the Duke of Sesa, his patron, that “there was 
none so bad (poets) as Cervantes, or so stupid as to 
praise Don Quixote:' - Lope dc Vega might well imagine 
that Don Quixote was written specially against him, his 

^ AKircorii ihc dramatist» wlio spoke of I^>pc 

uiihi rMil 
|)i« Un nplaUMiM 

* The German, A. F. von Scliack, who had access to the private 
j>a(K.’rs of the representative of the Duko of Sc^a, was the first to 
l.ring this letter to the light in his History of DramatU Literature 
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school, his profession, his influence. There was the 
Prologue, wherein he was assailed with merciless ridicule 
for his weaknesses and extravagances, his literary tricks 
and conceits; and there were the Prefatory verses, which 
made open mock of his own. There was that forty-eighth 
chapter in which the Canon of Toledo has the temerity 
to handle his comedies freely, and to denounce him as 
the chief of those who degraded the dramatic art by 
pandering to the tastes of the vulgar. Nay, the whole 
tenor and purpose of Don Quixote were, directly and 
indirectly, to bring discredit and contempt on all that 
was sacred in I.opc’s eyes and in the eyes of his patrons. 

Ott the part of Cervantes there is no evidence of the 
existence of any feeling of enmity to Lope de Vega, 
though it may be that he was sometimes templed to repine 
at a dispensation which placed a man whom he could 
not regard as liis superior, wlio had entered the arena 
after him but Itad outrun him in the race, in a position 
so far above his own in worldly esteem and in fortune. 
In that biller struggle for existence, however, I am not 
aware of a single act or word of Cervantes whiclt is 
inconsistent with a friendly disposition towards Lope, 
and a generous recognition of his powers. No one hail 
spoken so warmly and profusely in favour of Lope de 
Vega. So early as 158.1, when Lope was a youth of 
twenty two and yet unknown, Cervantes had named 
him as one of the rising poets of Spain and pro¬ 
phesied his greatness, in tlie Canto de Caliope. In 1598, 
when he was himself in his greatest misery, he had 

and Art in Spain. It is believed that there arc other papers still 
more compromising to Lope, preserved In private collections in 
Spain, which, from patriotic motives, their owners will not publish. 
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written a laudatory sonnet for Lope’s Dra^onf<a. In 
the First Part of Don Qui.xoU, whenever Lope is 
directly mentioned, it is with abundant honour. In 
the foriy-fjfth chapter the Canon refers to “the infinite 
number of plays composed by a most happy genius of 
these kingdoms with so much glory, with so much grace, 
such elegant verse, such choice language, with such 
weighty sentiment, — finally, so rich in eloquence and 
loftiness of style, that the world is filled by his renown.” 
Sometimes it may be that Cervantes spoke with his 
longue in his check, echoing rather ihe popular voice 
than his own opinion, as when he quoted La Jn<iralituJ 
Ven,Q(iJa as a specimen of plays that “ sundry intelligent 
poets have written for their fame and renown,”—this 
being one of the most absurd and filthy of all Lope’s 
comedies—a picture in which, according to Clemencin, 
is painted nothing but imunJuia y eslieno/. Ticknor 
observes, what is fpiitc true, that in what Cervantes says 
of Ix)pc do Vega there is “a tone of dignified reserve 
and caution.” There could not be much love between 
men of natures so dissimilar. But even in the Prologue 
to the Second Part, when answering the accusation of 
Avellancda that he had spoken lightly of “one whom 
nations the most remote so justly honour, and to whom 
our country owes so much for his innumerable stupend¬ 
ous comedies, written with all the vigour of art which 
the world demands, and with the correctness and purity 
to be expected from a minister of the Holy Office” (as 
if the Holy Office were guardians of the literary art as 
well as of the Faith)—Cervantes protests that he admirc.s 
Lope’s works and genius, and “his application con¬ 
tinuous and virtuous.” 
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On the other hand, it can be shown that Lope fol¬ 
lowed every step that Cervantes took in the path to 
literary fame, with a jealous persistence of which I know 
no example in the history of letters. Cervantes wrote 
Galatia, a pastoral; Lope wrote Dcrotea, a pastoral; 
in close imitation of his model. Cervantes wrote plays; 
Lope wrote plays—here, by sheer force of productive¬ 
ness, jostling his rival from the field. Cervantes wrote 
Novels! Lope wrote Novels. Then Cervantes wrote 
Don Quixote; and here Lope’s instinct must have told 
him there was something he could not copy—which he 
had therefore better crush before it put out Lope de 
Vega and his art. llcforc this date, in return for all 
the other’s frequent and profuse eulogies, he had only 
mentioned Cervantes twice during his lifetime, and then 
slightingly, in the preface to Dorofea, After Cervantes 
death not one word was ever said by Lope in praise of 
Don Quixote. In the Laurel de Apolo, published four¬ 
teen years after Cervantes’ death, there are some lines 
of what Ticknor calls “cold punning eulogy" of him, 
but only as a poet. In one of his later plays, Aniar sin 
Saber d Quicn, there is a passing reference to Don 
Quixote, which “may God Cervantes pardon.” No fur¬ 
ther evidence need be cited out of the mass of testimony 
which, if it were worth while, I might adduce to prove 
that Lope dc Vega had no friendly feeling for Cervantes 
—that he regarded Don Quixote as a personal offence, 
and made war against it from its first appearance. No 
one, as I think 1 have shown, had so powerful a com¬ 
bination of motives for injuring Cervantes through his 
Don Quixote. As a priest, who detected that the book 
boded his order no good; as a familiar of the Inquisition, 
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which holy system had been brought to shame, or at 
least made subject for laughter ; as a writer, whose works 
had been held up to ridicule; as a dramatist, whose 
plays had been condemned ; lastly, as the leading star of 
the literary firmament, whose lustre was threatened with 
eclipse, it was Lope de Vega who, of all men then living, 
was most likely to hive written, singly or in collaboration, 
by his own hand or by another’s, the false Do 7 i Quixote. 
No direct testimony will perhaps ever be forthcoming to 
clear up this mystery of Avcllaneda; but the weight of 
evidence clearly indicates Lope dc ^'oga as the man who 
dealt Cervantes this craven blow. 1 believe Cervantes 
himself susj>ected it, if he did not know it; and that Ihi? 
is the true explanation of the extraordinary zest with 
which he fell upon the boijk as mailer for his own and 
his readers’ cntcttainnient. , 

'I’his chai)lcr would be incomplete if we did not record 
the fact, which seems to be a fitting appendix to this 
story of revenge and imposture, that not only has Avel* 
lancda been justified in his act i>y certain critics, native 
and foreign, but even with Cervantes’ own Second Part 
before ihctn, there have been some who, from the first, 
have preferred the imitation to the original—the coarse 
burlcsfjue, with its venomous intent, to the pure work of 
the true man—the base coinage to the sterling metal. 
Just as Shakespeare had his Greene and his Rymer, so 
Cervantes has his Ixrsagc and his Lavigne. Although at 
the coming of the true Second Part the false one went 
out and was no more read, an attempt was made to 
resuscitate it during the reign of Philip V., the first of the 
Bourbons—an emanation, it is said, of the A/raueeuxdo 

spirit, then dominant, which thought to find its interest 

lo 
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in depreciating the literary glories of the Golden Age of 
Spain. In 1732 Avellaneda was reprinted, with a preface 
by Bias dc Nasarre (a foolish person of whom we have 
heard before), disguised under the name of Isidro 
Perales, declaring that the false Sancho was more 
natural than the real one ; charging Cervantes with 
having borrowed his Second Part from Avellaneda, and 
averring that the glory of the veiled second author was 
the greater, for the droll reason that “it needs more 
force of genius to add to first inventions than to make 
them.” Don Agustin Montiano, secretary to King 
Philip V., in giving his approbation to the work, re¬ 
proaches Cervantes for his harsh remarks on his com¬ 
petitor, defends Avellaneda from the charge of being 
“cold and without mirth,” and does not believe that any 
judicious man would decide in favour of Cervantes. A 
greater than any of these false Spaniards, sad to say 
even Le Sage—who probably eyed Don Quixote with 
the same disfavour as a small pirate might regard a ricli 
argosy too strong to plunder—gave Avellaneda an ele¬ 
gant French dress, trimming and combing him out of all 
Spanish character, omitting the barbarities and all of the 
bawdry which was merely gross, and could not be made 
piquant According to this judge of what was knightly 
and romantic, “ Avellaneda has very well sustained the 
character of Don Quixote j he has made a knight-errant 
who is always grave, and all whose words are magnificent, 
pompous, and flowery.” The latest of this sect of odd, 
perverse antipathists, who may be said to hold the same 
place in regard to Cervantes as the disciples of the mad 
Delia Bacon do to Shakespeare, is M. Germond de 
Lavigae—an ingenious Frenchman, who grudges Spain 
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its glory in Cervantes. He has taken up the cause of 
Avellancda with singular warmth, and abuses everybody 
who prefers the original Eon Qui.xo/e to the imitation. 
He has translated Avellaneda afresh (with the had parts 
left out), and in an elaborate introduction, full of undis¬ 
ciplined scholarship and misdirected energy, niaintaii^s 
its superiority. Ho denies the grossness of Avellancda 
and the delicacy of Cervantes; insists that the copyist is 
entitled to our respect by reason of his strict attention 
to “the logical succession of the master’s ideas;” with 
a sublime .audacity charges Cervantes with plagiarism 
from his imitator; finally, pronounces sentence on 
Cervantes, “ un esprit li:;er^ frivoU^ ct va:.;abond / ” 

It is not easy to go beyond this; but Spain herself 
may claim to have done so, in admitting Avellancda’s 
work among the classics of the language—a place being 
found in the Biblioieea de los Aulores Espauoles —the only 
collection of the national literature - for the false Don 
Quixote by the side of tljc true one. 



CHAPTER XII. 


A bout the time that his enemy’s book reached him 
Cervantes was engaged, with other of the lead¬ 
ing poets of the age, to write an ode in honour 
of the nun Teresa, on the occasion of her beatification by 
Pope Paul V., which poem was printed the next year among 
the select ones, and is as good as any of them—which is 
no great praise. In July 1615, in the dedication of his 
new Comedies to the Condc de Temos, Cervantes speaks 
of Don Quixote as " waiting in the Second Part, booted 
and spurred, to do him homage.” The Approbation 
prefixed to the Second Part was already written in Eebru- 
ary of this year by Marque?, Torres, the Archbishop of 
Toledo's chaplain, and is deserving of particular attention 
as expressing the opinion of a cultivated man of that age 
(who probably spoke the sentiments of his master the 
Arclibishop) upon tlie works of Cervantes, and contain¬ 
ing a very interesting anecdote about the author, his 
condition of life, and fame in foreign countries. After 
speaking in terms of unusual warmth of Cervantes* 
genius and character, and informing us that his works 
had already become known and esteemed not only 
throughout all Spain, but in France, Italy, Germany, 
and Flanders, the excellent 'I'orres goes on to tell this 
capital story, which, strangely enough, is nearly always 
omitted in the English translations of Don Quixote :— 
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“On the 25th of I'chiiKiry in iliii year 1615. the very 
illustrious Don Bernardo do Sandoval y Rojas, Cirdnial- 
Archhishop of Toledo, my master, having goire to return 
a visit which the Ambassador of France* had made to 
his Kxccllency, who had come to treat of the marriage 
of his I'tinces with iho^e of Spain, several l-'r^nch gentle¬ 
men of those who came in the suite ot the Ambassador, 
as courteous as intelligent, and fond of polite letters, 
came up to me and other chaplains of the ('nidinnl, my 
lord, desiring to know what books of most woilh were 
current , anti touching by chance on tins which I was 
then examining, scarce did they hear the name of 
dc C<n'(\itUs when they began to wag ihcir tongues 
{hacer /dni^uas), cxiiatialing on the csiimalion m which 
his works were held, not only in France but the 
neighbouring countries - the winch one of 

them had almost by heart, the First Bart of this 
(Don Quixot<\ and the NtK'dh. 'i-heir commendations 
ran so high that I offered to take them where they 
might SCO the author, which olTer they received with 
a thousand demonstrations of lively eagerness. I hey 
intiuired very uArlicularly as to his age, his pursuits, his 
condition, and fo^in^ I was obliged to say that he 
was an old.-ihan.'^^-^dicr, a gentleman, and poor; to 
which one rejdicd in these very words : ‘ But docs not 
Spain keep such a man rich, supported out of the public 
exchequer ? ’ Another of those gentlemen broke m with 


1 This was the Due dc M.aycnne, called by Spanish writers the 
Ihujud dc Un,ena, who was sent by the Regent Anne of Aus r.a 

to conclude the double marriage of the Prince 

wards Philip IV.) with IsaU-Uc dc bourbon, and of I^ouis XIII. with 

the infanta Anna. 
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this sciUiment, snying with much acuteness, ‘ If it 
is necessity obliges him to write, may God send lie 
may never have abundance, so that, poor himself, he 
may enrich the whole world with bis works.’ ” Marquez 
Torres, whose mode of expression is a little clumsy, 
concIu<l<?s by begging pardon of his readers for making 
his “approbation" so long, and trusts that they may not 
attribute the warmth of his eulogies of Miguel de Cer¬ 
vantes to any self-seeking motive, seeing that the homage 

is “ not paid to one who is able to cram the mouth of the 
flatterer.” 

The licence to print the Second Part was tiot granted 
until November 5th, 1615 ; the dedication to the Condo 
de Lemos being dated the last day of October. Here 
the author speaks of his having made haste to publish, 
in order to be rid of “the disgust and nausea” which 
another Don Quixote had caused him. The publisher 
and printer of the Second Part were, as of the First, ten 
years before, Francisco de Robles and Juan de la Cucsta. 

That Cervantes hurried over his last chapters, so as to 
be face to face with his adversary as quickly as possible, 
is obvious enough from many signs, but, except in 
turning his hero away from the road to Zaragoza to take 
that of Barcelona, and in the frequent digressions where 
the false Quixote and the false Sancho are assailed, 
always with excellent point, humour, and ingenuity, I do 
not perceive that he materially altered the scheme and 
course of his own Second Part. The denouement is 
brought about in the sixty-fourth chapter, through the 
overthrow of the Knight of the Lions by the Knight of 
the White Moon, precisely as had been foreseen in 
Chapter XV, It was led up to from the beginning of 
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Don Quixote’s third sally, and arranged with such entire 
accordance wiili the laws of therapeutics, as well as of 
chivalry, that an admiring medical critic, the Doctor 
Morejon, has written a tract to prove that in his treat¬ 
ment of mental diseases by moral remedies the author 
was the equal of Hippocrates and the precursor of Pinel. 
And here I cannot help noting the strange blunder 
which Heine has made in that delightful essay of his, 
which proves him otherwise to be in full symijalhy 
with Cervantes, when he dwells upon the last scene of 
overwhelming pathos, where the poor, prostrate knight, 
with his adversary’s lance at his throat, cries with a 
feeble and broken voice to his conqueror, “ Dulcinea del 
'I'oboso is the most beautiful woman in the world, and 
I the most unfortunate knight upon earth; and it is 
not well that my weakness should discredit the truth. 
Thrust home thy lance, knight, and rid me of life, since 
thou hast bereft me of honour!" Surely there is no 
scene more moving in all the range of romance, no 
denouement so true and perfect to any story or drama, 
ancient and modern. IJut the remark of the romance- 
master on this consummate finish to Cervantes’ story is 
unfortunate, in one who was all his life haunted as he 
says by the shadow of Don Quixote and his squire:— 
“Alas! this shining knight of the silver moon, who 
overcame the bravest and noblest of men, was a 
disguised barber! ”—Alas, and alas, for the critic! 
Cervantes knew his business better than this. The 
Knight of the White Moon is no barber disguised, but 
the scholar and the wit Samson Carrasco, who undertakes 
this adventure, and, being such a character as he is, is 
happily fitted for the enterprise. No other person in the 
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story would luivc been ctjual to the exploit, which for 
Master Nicholas to have aitenipti-d would have been to 
reduce the romance to bulTooncry and degrade the pathos 
to burlcsiiuc. To cure the njadnian through the very 
means of Iris craze and to Jirakc the man of wit the 
healer—this was of the very essence of Cervantes’ 
invention, the purpose of his story, steadily pursued to 
the end. llcing cured, there was nothing else for Alonso 
Quixano, his wits being restored, than to die : and with 
his death was taken away, as his creator declares, all 
excuse for any other author than Cid Mamet Bencngcli 
to "resuscitate him and write interminable histories of 
his deeds.” 

The Second Part of Don Quixote achieved as great 
a popularity as the first, and from the circumstances 
attending the publication, was probably welcomed with a 
peculiar zest by his friends and admirers. The attempt 
by another hand to spoil the work by continuing it in 
another spirit had proved a signal failure. And though 
the true author himself, through the mouth of Samson 
Carrasco, avers that “ second parts were never good,” he 
has been in this instance signally confuted. From that 
time to tins the great majority of critics have agreed that 
the Second Part of Don Quixofey in the qualities that 
make the merits of a book, is better than the First. 
Charles Lamb is one of the lovers of Cervantes who is 
of a contrary opinion, averring that in “that unfortunate 
Second Part Cervantes sacrificed lus instinct to his under¬ 
standing.” Lamb’s grudge was chiefly against “the 
unworthy Duke and the most contemptible Duchess j” 
but to abuse them for the parts they are made to take is 
surely like Partridge at the play telling Queen Gertrude 
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to “ go about Iicr ljusliicss, lur she is a \ ilc, wicked 
wretch.” 'rhe Duke and Duchess are created but as 
foils to Don Quixote, and llicir creator may be supposed 
to know what he intended. W ho would give them up 
now, even though we arc angry with llie tricks they put 
upon their guest ? Cervantes had need of them in order 
to cidarge the scene, and to exhibit his hero in liis real 
callirjg. And who wotihl be without liaralaria, which 
Sancho would never have got without tlte Duke ? —With 
all the miscliief they wotk upon him, the Duke and 
Duchess arc clearly meant to have an affection for the 
Knight, as their order had for the romatjces of chivalry 
which were chiefly composed for their pleasure. 

d’hat Cervantes changed the character of Don Quixote 
in his Second Pari, and possibly altered the design and 
motive of his story, may l>c admitted. That he did so 
with any conscious sense of a change of purpose I do not 
believe. The pen of genius, as Ilcitm says, is always 
greater than the writer himself. Don Quixote had grown 
since he was first conceived into a l,»rgcr and purer 
nature. It is a process as delightful as it is natural, for 
which wc ought not to blame Cervantes. Success 
in a line which was entirely new and more than 
perilous had made lltc author more daring in his 
second attempt. The First Part was an experiment 
in an untried field ; in the Second there is no longer 
any doubt. The writer is on firmer ground, and 
sure of his purpose. The fable expands, as if from 
within; the characters arc more fully developed; the 
action is quicker, larger, and more picturesque. 'I'he 
author has fallen in love with his own creations, and 
attends more carefully to their behaviour. Don Quixote 
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is less the man out of his wits, and more the man of 
understanding. Above all, there is a dilTerencc in 
Sancho, who plays a more important part in the piece, 
growing in humour and in wisdom, and improving in 
his manners, so as to attract even Don Quixote’s notice 
to his improvement. What can be more natural than 
such a result of their association ? Sancho begins 
by believing in Don Quixote’s sincerity, being so 
carried away by his master’s superior nature, exhibited 
even in his delusions, as to credit them in spile of the 
eviilencc of liis senses. But he ends by imposing his 
own deception on his master, as he takes a better 
measure of the other’s weakness, and makes him an 
accomplice, through his imagination, in his impudent 
tricks. In all this the Second Part of Don Quixote is 
but the legitimate and natural evolution from the First. 
The new personages who are introduced, especially 
Samson Carrasco, arc not only interesting in themselves, 
but necessary for the interest of the story. One notable 
difference between the First and the Second Parts is that 
the parody of the old romances is, to a large extent, 
dropped. Don Quixote no longer attends to the copying 
of Amadis. There are fewer references to the books of 
chivalries. Indeed, we might almost imagine that Cer¬ 
vantes half repents of the effectual way in which he had 
done his work of destroying those foolish but beloved 
books. His purpose accomplished, he sets himself to 
provide the reader with an agreeable compensation. 
'J’hercfore he pours out all the resources of his genius 
and his art in this Second Part. Adventure flows from 
adventure in an amazing succession. There is a larger 
invention; there is a firmer grasp of the story; there is, 
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lastly, more human nature in the Second Part than in 
tlie I’irst. Somcthini; of a charm iiie(Table and iuii<jue 
must, of course, ever reside in an original book which its 
continuation must lack ; and in this the I'irst is better 
than the Second, because it is the I'irst. But the 
story of the Second is better constructed, with more 
humour between the |>ari<, with more freedom in the 
action, more skill in the development of the author’s 
rlesign. For the reader the How of delight is not inter¬ 
rupted by those intcrminahlc ejiisodcs which Cervantes 
himself confessed to be a defect in his First Part. And 
if we have lost something in the Second Part; if Don 
Quixote becomes less romantic, tlie author more self-con¬ 
scious, the story more artificial—is it no recompense to 
liavc gained the new Sancho with his vastly increased 
store of i>roverbs; the Cjovernor of Harataria; the 
adventure of the Lions; the descent into the Cave of 
Montesinos; the flight of the Wooden Morse; Master 
Peter and his puppct-sliow; the scourging of Sancho; the 
letters of Sancho? There is, finally, the process of the 
disenchantment of Dulcinea, which fits the story with so 
perfect a motive, keeps up the interest just when it 
begins to flag, and rounds it off so naturally and easily. 

The marvel of all this is that this book, with its frolic 
grace, its abundant wealth of humour and perpetual flow 
of life and invention; so rich in blood and overflowing 
with the sense of existence; so brimful of humanity, of 
love, and of hope; should be the work of a man approach¬ 
ing the seventieth year of a life of trouble, of toil, of 
privation, and of disappointment such as few men, and 
among them no great writer, ever lived. The comple¬ 
tion of his great work preceded but by a few months the 
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close of CcrVviiitcs’ career. Vet his gay and bold spirit, 
now rejoicing perhaps for the first lime in that which is 
the author's clricf solace and tlclight, the sense of a 
responsive and sympathetic circle of readers, was still 
projecting new schemes of books. In the dedication of 
the Second Part of Don Quixote, Cervantes announced 
to his patron that in four months his new romance, 
Persiles and Si^is/nundu, would be ready, which was to 
be “ciilicr the worst or the best of books of enter¬ 
tainment in our language.” He had spoken of the 
Persiles two years before, in his prologue to the iXovels, 
as a l)Ook in which he was to culcr into competition 
with Heliodonis, and also of another work. The IVeeks 
of the Garden {^Las Semanas del Jarditi). In the dedi¬ 
cation of his Comedies he had referred again to “the 
great Persiles," to the ITeeks of the Garden, and to the 
Second Part of Galatea (which had been spoken of in 
the First Part of Don Quixote) as forthcoming, “ if my 
old shoulders can carry so heavy a burden.” Of these 
])rojecls the only one wliich Cervantes lived to carry out 
was his romantic story of Persiles and Si^ismunda, a 
book of imaginary travels, after the style of Heliodorus, 
though this was not published till after his death. In the 
prologue to the Persiles there is a charming story told, in 
Cervantes’ own style, of which it is a perfect model, of a 
little adventure which happened to him when returning 
from his wife’s town, Esquivias, whither he had gone for 
change of air, to Madrid. This is so pleasant a sketch 
of a cheerful old age, undimmed by time, care, or sick¬ 
ness, that, often as it has been quoted, I cannot refrain 
from repeating it, being the last picture of himself which 
Cervantes gives us from his own hand :— 
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“As it fell out, beloved reader, coming one day, I 
and two friends of mine, from the famous town of 
Esquivias, famous for a thousand things—one, for its 
illustrious families, and another, for its most illustrious 
wines—I was aware of one who came spurring in great 
haste behind my back, wishing to come up with us—a 
wish to which lie gave voice, calling out to us not to 
push on so fast. ^Vc waited for him, and there came 
up on a liltle shc-ass a grey student, for in grey was he 
all attired—gaiters, shoes, and sword ii> brass-bound 
scabbard—a shining Walloon collar, with pleats of equal 
Icngih, though, sooth to say, there were but two of them, 
for the collar kept continually falling to one side, and he 
catching it up with great care and pains to keep it 
straight Coming up with us, said he: ‘Sure, your 
worships arc bound for some office or benefice at Court 
since it is there that his most lllu.strious Eminence of 
Toledo is, and His Majesty as well, seeing the rate at 
which you arc travelling ; and indeed my a^s has won 
the prize for his pace more than once.’ 'I'o which one 
of my companions replied: ‘The nag of Senor Miguel 
de Cervantes is to blame for this, for he is a quick 
stepper.’ Scarce had the student heard the name Cer¬ 
vantes when, alighting from his mount, his pad falling 
on one side, his valise on llie other,—for in all this 
splendour was he travelling,—he made for me, and 
hastily seizing me by the left hand,' cried : ‘ Yes, yes! it 
is he of the maimed hand, safe enough, the all-famous, 
the merry writer, and indeed the joy of the Muses! ’ 
To me, who in these brief terms saw of my praises the 

> litre is cvMcncc that Ccrv.antcs harl still a left liaml remaining, 
thougli and derortned. 
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grand compass, it seemed discourteous not to respond 
to them, so, embracing him round the neck, whereby I 
made entire havoc of the collar, I said: ‘This is a 
mistake in which many friends from ignorance have 
fallen. Sir, I am Cervantes, but not the joy of the 
Muses nor any of the fine things your worship has said. 
Regain your ass and mount, and let us travel together in 
pleasant talk for the rest of our short journey.’ The 
polite student did so ; we reduced our speed a little, 
and at a leisurely pace pursued our journey, in the 
course of which my infirmity was touched upon. The 
good student checked my mirth in a moment: ‘This 
malady is the dropsy, which not all the water of Ocean, 
let it be ever so sweet-drinking, can cure. Let your 
worship, Senor Cervantes, set bounds to your drink, not 
forgetting to eat, for so, without other medicine, you will 
do well.’—‘That many have told me,’ answered I; ‘but 
I can no more give up drinking for pleasure than if I 
had been born for nothing else. My life is slipping 
away, and by the diary my pulse is keeping, which at 
the latest will end its reckoning this coming Sunday, I 
have to close my life’s account. Your worship has come 
to know me in a rude moment, since there is no time 
for me to show my gratitude for the good-will you have 
shown me.’ By this time wc reached the Toledo bridge, 
whither I betook myself—he turning aside to take the 
road to Segovia.” 

The narrative, so characteristic of the gay good 
humour of Cervantes, even in the near prospect of 
death, ends with a farewell to all that had made life 
sweet to him : “ Good-bye, humours; good-bye, pleasant 
fancies; good-bye, merry friends, for I perceive I am 
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dying, in the wish to sec you happy in the other 
life." 

The readers of the best of biograi)hies will remember 
the affecting scene in the library at Abbotsford when 
I^ckhart read out this passage to Scott—always a great 
lover and admirer of Cervantes—then stricken like him 
with a mortal disease, and approaching the end of his 
heroic days of strenuous labour. “Sir W’^alter did not 
remember the passage, and desired me to find it out in 
the life by Pelliccr, which was at hand, and translate it. 
I did so, and he listened with lively and pensive interest." 
Wordsworth was there, himself in his youth not unvisited 
by dreams from “the groves of chivalry, ’ who had in 
visions 

Ilariuctnious tiibulc 

To pa(jcnt courage* and unblemished truth* 

To firm devotion, J:ca1 unquenchable.^ 

Allan, the historical painter, was one of the circle, and 
told Lockhart, as he relates, that he “remembered 
nothing he ever saw with so much sad pleasure as the 
attitudes and aspect of Scott and Wordsworth as the 
story went on." 

The end was now approaching. 'Phree weeks before his 
death, lying sick in his own house, Cervantes made profes¬ 
sion of the Third Order of St. Francis, whose habit he 
had assumed at Alcald in 1O13. Too much emphasis 
has been laid on this act, which is evidence rather of 
poverty than of piety, proving only tliat Cervantes died 
as he had lived, in conformity with the faith of a true 
Spaniard. In that age it was not possible for a man to 


* See the lotroOuction to the Prelude. 
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die decently, or at least to be sure of decent burial, who 
was not enrolled in one of the religious orders. To be 
a good Catholic was then identical with being a good 
Spaniard, and Cervantes did what every man of sense 
was bound to do, not dreaming to cheat God and “to 
be sure of Paradise." by passing disguised, according 
to the Miltonian sarcasm, in Franciscan weeds, but in 
obedience to what was then a universal rule of good 
(lying, to secure for his bones in the only mannerly 
way a safe rcsting-placc, and his family polite considera¬ 
tion. Of the desperate condition of his fortunes, even 
in those last days, when he had reached the top of his 
fame, and was a popular author, whose books sold as none 
up to that time ever did, wc have sad evidence in the 
pathetic letter written to his true friend and kind patron 
the Archbishop of Toledo, dated the 26th of March 
1616, which is the last piece of writing extant in Cer¬ 
vantes’ hand, running thus in English :— 

•■My vkrv Iu.Ustrious Lord,— A few il.iys since I received 
your most Illustrious Lordships Idler, .ind with it new proofs of 
your bounty. If for the ninl.idy which alVccls me there could be 
any relief, the repeated marks of favour and protection which your 
Illustrious Person bestows on me would Iw suflicicnl to relieve me; 
but indeed it increases so greatly that I think it will make an end 
of me, although not of my gr.Miludc. The Lord God preserve you 
as the executor of siiinlly deeds, so that you may taste of the fruit of 
them there in his holy glory, as fervently desires your humble servant, 

who kisses your most exalted hand. 

"Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra." 

The letter, of which I have a facsimile before me, is 
written in a firm, clear hand, showing no sign of age. 
Three weeks after writitig it, Cervantes, who was then on 
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his death-bed, penned the last of his dedications—of 
PcrsiUs and Sigismnnda —to his other patron, the Conde 
de Lcmos, then on his return to Spain from Naples. 
Even to this point his courage is unshaken, and his 
spirits “as moving delicate and full of life" as when in 
his prime of manhood. Quoting the words of an old 
poem, and turning them to fit his own case, “with one 
foot in the stirrup, waiting the call of Death,” he tells the 
Count:—“Yesterday they gave me Extreme Unction, 
and to-day 1 am writing. The time is short; my agonies 
increase; my hopes diminish.” He repeats his assur¬ 
ances of regard and love for his Excellency, and enlarges, 
like a prodigal as he is ever of good-nalure, on the 
bounties of which he has bcc-n the recipient. His mind 
is still occupied with his books. If by a ntiraclc he sur¬ 
vives, he purposes to leave to the world as relics of him¬ 
self his lV(cks 0/ the Carden (which never appeared); 
“the famous Jiernardo" (now for the first time men¬ 
tioned, and never heard of again); and the sequel to the 
Galatea —that first-born of his youth, ever tenderly loved, 
of which he knows the Count to be an admirer. And so, 
with a last prayer for God's blessing on him, he ends, on 
the 19th of April 1616. Tour days afterwards he died; 
as those who arc curious in coincidences have noted, on 
the same day, the 23rd of April, as Shakespeare. But 
the dates arc only nominally identical, seeing that 
Eitgland had not then adopted the calendar of Gregory. 
Shakespeare, a younger man by seventeen years, out¬ 
lived Cervantes by some ten days. 

Cervantes was borne to his humble grave “with his 
face uncovered," wc arc told, according to the Franciscan 
ceremonial. No ceremonies else arc recorded as taking 
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place at his funeral. Thirty years afterwards, when 
Lope dc Vega followed him—always more fortunate than 
his lifelong rival—he was attended to the grave by an 
immense crowd, three bishops oflicialing at the rites, 
grandees bearing his cofiin, amidst the tears of the 
populace; the funeral an affair of state, which lasted 
over nine days. The circling wheel of Time has re¬ 
dressed the balance. To-day it is the fame of the 
author of Don Quixole which lives in every tongue, 
while the name of Tope, once, according to Cervantes 
himself, a synonym for all that is good, is little else than 
a literary tradition. 

By Cervantes’ will—lost by his countrymen like almost 
everything else which was a memorial of him—his wife 
Doha Catalina and the Licentiate Francisco Nunez, a 
lodger in his house, were appointed executors, their only 
direction being that they were to bury him in the grave¬ 
yard of the Trinitarian Convent in the Calle del Humil- 
ladcro. The choice of this spot is a touching proof of 
Cervantes’ constant gratefulness to those who had re¬ 
deemed him from his captivity—the good Father Juan 
Gil, the Kedemptorist, having been a Trinitarian. It 
was, moreover, of this religious house that Cervantes* 
only child Isabel was an inmate. In the same ground 
were interred afterwards his wife, who died in 1626, and 
this same daughter, and other members of the family. 
No stone or inscription marked the spot where the great 
writer was laid. In 1635 the Trinitarian sisters moved 
into another convent in the Calle de Cantnranas (Sing- 
Frogs Street), exhuming, as the custom was, the bones of 
all the members of their order and friends, and trans¬ 
porting them to their new abode. There, mixed with 
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remains of the meaner kind, and undislinguishable from 
the others, now rest what Is mortal of Miguel de 
Cervantes. 

His grateful country has since set up a bust of him 
(modelled after the fancy portrait by Kent) with appro¬ 
priate attributes in the facade of the IVinilarian Convent 
in the Callc de Cantaranas, with a suitable inscription. 
On the house which CervatUes last occupied and where 
he died, at the corner of the Calle de Ixron, abutting on 
the Cnlle <le I-'rancos, there was affixed, by order of 
Ferdinand a trophy, with poetical and military 

devices, enclosing a medallion (also fancy) portrait — 
the Calle de I'rancos having been more lately renamed 
the CaHe dc Ccrvant<s. Tliese—with tlie mean and 
common-looking bponze stattie by Sola in the I’laza 
do Coitcs, wliere El A/anco de f.epanlo is portrayetl 
with the conventional hooked nose, ami a loo conscious 
expression of success in hiding his maimed left hand 
under the folds of his cloak—make up the sum of all 
that .Spain has contributed, in solid brass or stone, to 
the acknowledgment of her debt to Miguel dc Cervantes. 

'I’hc Persilcs and Sli^isinunda, which occupied his last 
thoughts, was published by his widow in 1617, with an 
api)robalion signed Josef dc Vnidivieso, assuring the 
reader that “of the many books written by Cervantes 
none is more ingenious, more cultured, or more enter¬ 
taining.” But neither is it the best nor the worst book 
in the world, as the author himself had predicted. 'I'liis 
child of his old age is a romance written in professed 
imitation of the 7 'heof^enes and Chariclea of Hcllodorus, 
and e<jually extravagant and insipid; in an elegant, 
refined, and graceful style, superior in correctness 
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to that of Don Quixote, but so different from that book 
as to make it a wonder that one hand should have 
written them both. Tiie Fersiles, strange to say, is a 
reversion to much of that old, artificial type of romance 
which Cervantes himself had exploded. A pair of lovers, 
under disguised names, set out on their travels and meet 
with various adventures. They tell a great many stories, 
and have a great many told to them; and after encoun¬ 
tering shipwreck, captivity, ravishment, and every kind 
of peril by land and sea, from robbers, pirates, savages, 
and a/guazils, turn up at Rome, where the gentleman is 
proved to be heir of the “ King of Thule,” and the lady 
own daughter of the “Queen of Friesland.” They are 
blessed by the Pope, and live happy and have a large 
and virtuous family. 

Ily few but the most fervent of Cervantists can 
Persiles now be read, and these few find their chief 
reward in unexpected bits detached from the author’s 
own experience—a fight with Algerine corsairs (probably 
a reminiscence of the SoI\ a sarcastic reference to the 
Alcalde and Regidors of some town unnamed, which may 
be Argamasilla, and numerous stories, told with Cervantes’ 
old art of raconteur, which are a fruitful mine which 
dramatists and story-tellers of all countries since, such as 
our English Fletcher, for one, in his Custom of the 
Country, have worked with profit 
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T O the world CcrvaiUcs is a name for ever connected 
with Don QuixoU. Hook and author are so 
closely related that it is not possible to study 
tlicin apart. Just as ])on QuixoU was the reflection of 
the man CervatUcs, so it is ii^ the record of the life of 
Cervantes that we may find the true interpretation of the 
story of Don Quixole. \Vhat need of a key to the 
mystery which has exercised a thousand pens, native 
and foreign—namely, the object with which Don Qtiixole 
was written—when we have i)efore us the open chapter of 
the life of Cervantes? What need of any mystery at all, 
when the author so distinctly declares that his book is so 
clear that children, grown men, and greybeards equally 
love, comprehend, and enjoy it? Let those who insist 
upon a secret purpose, who will not believe the author 
in his express declaration that he meant only a book of 
entertainment, continue to hug their theories of a rccot>- 
dite inner meaning. That Don Quixote is a “satire" 
a great many are convinced—of the immortal herd of 
those who cannot conceive how any man should be guilty 
of humour and yet intend no malice. Charles V., Philip 
II., the Duke of Lcrma, Ignatius I.x)yola, down to the 
recalcitrant cousin of Doha Catalina, and the crazy 
iUdalgo of Argamasilla, these are among the originals 
whom the shrewder sort of interpreters, from the Jesuit 
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Rapin down to the late Consul Rawdon Brown, of 
Venice, have detected in Cervantes’ story. Of such 
theories it is only needful to say that those who can 
suppose that Cervantes meant, in painting Don Quixote, 
to revenge himself on any enemy, arc beyond the reach 
of conversion. Scarcely less extravagant have been some 
of the later theories, which aim at the exaltation of Cer¬ 
vantes’ work, and arc founded on the idea that Don Quixote 
is too lightly appraised as a mere book of humour. The 
excellent Lieutenant-Colonel of Engineers, Don Vicente de 
Los Rios—whose introductory “analysis” of Quixote\% 

worthy of honour as being the first grave and formal recog¬ 
nition of Cervantes in Spain as a classic—declared that the 
author of Don Quixote had proposed to imitate Homer in 
his Iliad, and that he was guided by the same rules 
in framing his story as Virgil had been in his yEueid. Don 
Nicolas dc Benjumea, in our days, has discovered in the 
Don Quixote “ a vast and profound allegory ”—the strife of 
the new spirit of the age with the past, the eternal com¬ 
bat between Ormuz and Ahriman, between Typhon and 
Osiris, etc.; finding in Dulcinca “the soul of Quixano 
objectivised,” the name being an exact anagram of 
luce (the divine light)—the Damn Lux of Guinicclli, the 
Damn Filosofia of Dante, together with Ariosto’s Angelica, 
the Yseult of the Armorican legendists, etc. These 
extravagances, which recall some of the flights of the 
poor crazed knight himself, are paralleled by some of the 
things which have been said of the man Cervantes. 
That he was a Social Reformer; that he was an Evange¬ 
list who came to preach a new dispensation, political and 
religious j that he hid his zeal for Purity under the cloak 
of humour; that he had “ a mission,” which for greater 
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deception of the unrighteous he veiled from the curious 
eyes of the period, but ineffectually from sharper ones 
of the present day—what absurdity is too great to repel 
some of the critics ? It remained for M. (»crmond de 
I^vigne, the champion of the spurious Eon Qut.xolc, to 
cap all these crazes, native and foreign—even the 
discovery of the ingenious priest of Toledo, Father 
Sharhi, who makes Cervantes out to be a perfect theo¬ 
logian—by announcing that Cervantes was a member of 
the parly of the Federal Republic.’ 

It is necessary for us to defend Cervantes against these 
imputations, for his countrymen have been as careless of 
his fame as a great author as he was himself. Not until a 
century and a half had passed after his death did Spain 
recognise the w’orth of Eon Quixote as a book of any¬ 
thing more than passing entertainment. Although 
popular, as we have seen, from the first, and delighting 
the multitude as no hook of the first class ever did, 
licfore or since, it was a long time before Spaniards could 
be got to acknowledge that the work of El Manco de 
I^panlo was a lasting honour to their country and to 
their liicrature. T here is ample proof, in the careless 
style in which the book was printed, on vilest song-book 
paper, with wretched type and ghastly “ sculptures, with 
even the title altered to suit the vulgar taste—that Eon 
Quixote was regarded as little better than a chajvbook 
a collection of drolleries which even some good Spaniards 
regarded askance as scandalous, being a caricature of 
some of the prominent vices of the national character. 
A good deal of the sneaking kindness which was bestowed 

* M. Lavigne wrote an essay to sustain this thesis in a Madrid 
ncwsi>aper, La Dtuusien, in l868. 
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on the false Quixote oi Avellaneda at the time, and is still 
extended to that vile, malicious libel in Spain, I have no 
doubt is to be accouiUcd for by the spirit of exaggerated 
nationalism, which suspected Cervantes of laughing at 
his own country. There was a feeling, which the priestly 
caste were early to foment, that Cervantes had carried 
his victory too far, even over the old romantic books, 
which, after all, were very Spanisli—that his real design 
was to ridicule the weaknesses and superstitions of his 
countrymen, of whose taste for rodomontade and extrava¬ 
gance the ron^anccs were a faithful reflex. When Bias 
dc Nasarre reprinted Cervantes’ unlucky budget of un¬ 
acted plays in 1749, an anonymous poet expressed what 
I suspect was the prevailing feeling, especially among the 
persons of culture, in some lines of bitter reproach 
against Cervantes, whose work Spain was declared to 
have applauded, “not seeing the poison hidden among 
those flowers of wit.” It was of Spanish honour that 
the author was “the executioner.” He had made a 
mock of “the dreaded valour of Spain.” He had 
vilipended her institutions. His book, going among 
strangers, had given them entertainment at the expense 
of the country. This was the cause, the poet wrote, why 
Don Quixote was so well received throughout Europe— 
reprinted and translated, adorned with pictures, worked 
into tapestry, moulded into sculpture, and engraven on 
stone. “Fools! in this mirror ye see yourselves. This 
is what ye are and have been.” In the same vein writes 
one 21avaleta, the author of a book published anony¬ 
mously in 1750, in which, after a glowing eulogy of Lope 
de Vega and of Calderon, he launches out into a furious 
attack on Don Quixote on account of its unnational 
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spirit. Foreigners, nyc arc told here, relish and praise 
Eon Quixote —a book “dry, poor, dreamy, and, in fine, 
directed but to declare to the world the fatuous valour 
of a frantic madman ”—because they fmd in it a picture 
of the Spanish character, with its tendency to vainglorious¬ 
ness and fanfaronade. And this, of the man who had 
fought and bled at I/Cpanto—who had written Ea 
Aumamia I 

The feeling is not yet extinct in Spain, and perhaps 
we may detect it in the last outrage which has been paid 
to the author of Eon Quixote —namely, the inclusion of 
Avellaneda’s foul and malignant parody in the Btbhotent 
de /os Aufores Es/>oiio/es^ the collection of national litera¬ 
ture published by Rivadeneyr.i. Of late years indeed, it 
must be acknowledged that there has been a revival of 
sympathy for Cervantes in Spain, which has even grown 
into a kind of worship, in which the chaunting is out of 
proportion to the offering. They have run wild over 
The Joy of the Muses ' 11 'C Prince of Wits, The Maimed 
One of IvCpanto, whom they ncgleitcd and nearly starved 
in his lifetime. Yet for all this tardy enthusiasm, which 
finds expression chiefly in ode and acrostic, in mutual 
congratulations on his birthday, and flow’cring speeches 
in his praise, the jealous champions of the national 
honour whom we have quoted were so far right as that it 
is indubitably true that the fame of Eon Quixote was first 
made in foreign countries. It was not until the homage 
of the nations had been paid that Spaniards, or at least 
the cultured portion of them, discovered that they had 
produced a genius equal to the greatest. England may 
fairly claim the chief honour for the recognition of 
Cervantes as one of the world’s great writers. England 
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was the first to give him welcome—Shakespeare being yet 
alive—and an English dress. In English was Don 
Quixote first translated, in Shelton’s rude but picturesque 
language, so that the author of Hamlet might have read 
Don Quixote before he died. England was also the first 
of all nations, Spain not e.xcepted, to give the book a 
proper dress as became a classic, in Spanish, with a 
biography, hitherto wanting, of the author.^ I^astly, 
England was the first of all nations to furnish Don Quixote 
with a commentary—that of the devout and laborious 
Bowles, which, much neglected at the time, has since 
been duly appreciated by Spanish scholars, who have 
never coated to pay it homage by pilfering from it all the 
learning and much of the critical apparatus. 

To criticise a book which has for more than two cen¬ 
turies and a half passed into a world’s possession 
is a kind of impertinence. There is no kindred 
soul, among the many who have written upon Don 
Quixote^ who has failed to pay tribute to the 
genius of Cervantes. Spirits the most diverse—the 
most finely touched and the solidest—from the manly 
and whole-souled Walter Scott, who found here a kindred 
nature and an inspiration, to Heine, arch-mocker and prse 
romanticist, who bubbles with enthusiasm over this whom 
he falsely calls the anti-enthusiast; from the great master 
of English wit, the transcendent anti-humanist, author of 
Gulliver^ to the gentle Lamb, with whom Cervantes was 
a prime favourite; from the misty and mystic Coleridge 
to Sainte-Beuve, gracefulest of French workmen in 
the technics of criticism—the great writers of many 

* The life by Mayans y Siscar appended to the magnificent edition 
of the text published in London, 1738. 
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countries have united in rendering homage to the work 
of Cervantes. Those who praise nothing else praise 
Don Quixote; and there are some among those who read 
it who read nothing else. As a product of man’s wit, it 
must be pronounced supreme among the children of the 
imagination. And this is the essence of the wonderful 
feat that Cervantes lias achieved, that upon a theme of 
passing interest he has written a book of perennial attrac¬ 
tion and value. The book of Spain has become tlie 
common propertyof mankind. The prophecy of Cervantes 
himself has been more than fulfilled: l here shall be no 
nation nor longue without a translation,” Every language 
has its Don Quixote^ as it has its Bible. 'I'his, Indeed, 
has been well called the “Bible of Humanity.” Thischild 
of Cervantes’ genius has been received by adoption into 
every family of mankind. There is no language but has 
borrowed from it some of its vocabulary. Quixote, 
Ko/.inante, Sancho Panza, Dulcinca, Maritorncs—they are 
words in every tongue. It has been said that Don 
Quixote is untranslatable, which is but to say that it 
retains its full flavour only in the original. But no book 
has been oftencr translated, into a greater number of 
longues. And this is the best proof of its original and 
uniejue goodness, that, however roughly treated by the 
translator, in the driest and baldest version, it never loses 
all its charm or ceases to be readable. The grace and 
the spirit which abide in the letter cannot be “done,” 
of course, into any other language. The characteristic 
Cervantes’ flavour—the delicate play of words—the ever- 
flowing under-current of humour—the subtle half-mean¬ 
ings and double-meanings—the charm which resides in 
the careless simplicity of the original—this no translator 
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can hope to preserve. 13 ut all is not lost, even in those 
ribald versions, like that of Motteux in English, which, 
treating Don Quixote as a quarry of precious though 
hi<lden ore, sought to invest it with “the humour of the 
limes”—sparing no pains to make him diverting— 
metlye ce vkux comupte d la tnode, as dealt an old 
h'rench translator with Plautus. 

What is not lost—can never be lost, is tlie art which 
underlies this incomparable story—the interest which 
grows with each succeeding adventure—the perpetual 
How of human nature—the healthy, open-air spirit of 
life—the humour, winch is closely interwoven with the 
whole texture of the fable, with its lining of pathos. 
The art. unlike anything in literature, is so consummate 
as well as so original that we are apt to under-estimate 
the greatness of the miracle which Cervantes wrought 
Who could predict a success for a book built of 
materials so slight—born of a fancy which seemed so 
evanescent ? A gentleman of La Mancha, whose wits 
have been turned by the reading of romances of 
chivalry, going about in quest of adventures in company 
with a village boor through that unloveliest and least 
romantic of regions—what was there here to provide 
entertainment for all mankind for ages to come? It 
is difficult to imagine how, out of stuff so slender, 
a work was to be made which is equally delightful 
to the Englishman and the Frenchman, the Greek, 
the Hungarian, the Dutchman, and the Pole. The 
secret of the perennial freshness of Don Quixote is 
but partially revealed in the story itself. The art, indeed, 
is in its kind, exquisite. As a mere story-teller, there is 
none to be matched with Cervantes. He is the best, as 
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he was the first, of all moderns in a kind of work more 
often attempted, perhaps, than any other. Of the in¬ 
vention, what is to be said which is not an echo of a 
thousand voices? Don Quixote and Sancho liave been 
the models, singly and in association, which the world 
has never tired of copying. The “errant star of knight¬ 
hood, made more tender by eclipse,” is still the type of 
all true chivalry. The courtesy, the kindliness of heart, 
the simplicity, the dignity, the fine sense of honour and 
of truth—which shine through all his grotesque deeds 
and ignoble surroundings, which survive through all his 
buffetings, his reverses, his crazes, so that we never 
cease to love and are almost ashamed to pity him, make 
up a picture of “a very perfect gentle knight,” such as 
lives for ever, to give the world assurance of what was 
in the soul of the old chivalry, after alt the knights arc 
laid in the dust and the romances dead and forgotten. 
Such a picture must have been drawn with tlie heart and 
not with the hand. To suppose that tlie painter drew 
it as a caricature of knighthood, or as a parody of some 
living man, or as a satire upon a public enemy, or as a 
missionary tract—whose subtle purpose was the reform 
of morals, the purgation of society, or the destruction of 
Popery,—and there is none of these preposterous theories 
which has not been maintained by bearded men, 
in and out of Spain,—is grievously to misread the 
book and to mistake the writer. Had it been any 
of these things, Don Quixote would have died when it 
achieved its purpose. What has made the fortune of the 
book and endowed it with its singular gift of possessing a 
charm for humanity for all time to come, as popular out 
of Spain as among Spaniards, though steeped in the very 
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essence of Es/>a7iolismo, is that Cervantes had real material 
in his own life to furnish his imagination. He drew from 
his own experience when he pictured the man full of the 
romantic ideal, with a soul thirsting for the redress of 
wrongs and fired with visions of the old cliivalry, enter¬ 
ing upon the field of life in search of adventures. Don 
Quixote is but the image of his creator, as his wander¬ 
ings in quest of wrongs to redress, in imitation of the 
ancient knighls-crrant, are but a pale reficx of the strange 
career of trouble, disaster, and humiliation which was 
lived by Cervantes himself in the pursuit of honour and 
all noble and manly purpose. To that ardent spirit, 
entering life with his imagination stored, as we know that 
it was, with the images of the old romances, in an age 
when his country seemed to be at the head of the world— 
himself destined to take a part in a scene which recalled 
the glories of the fabled chivalry, when Don John, him¬ 
self a living embodiment of Amadis and Palmerin, and in 
person and character most what the ideal knight-errant 
should be, stepped a galUard with his noble captains on 
the quarter-deck of the admiral’s galley in pure joy of 
heart at the advancing host of the Paynim—to the young 
Cervantes it might well appear that the old order had 
come again. It was only in his old age that he under¬ 
stood that this was but a passing illusion—that the period 
was one fatal to romance and to enthusiasm; and of this 
sad later conviction the fruit was Don Quixo/e. 

He has been ever since the progenitor of a 
numerous race, of which Hudibras and Uncle Toby, 
Colonel Newcome and Mr. Pickwick, are some of 
the members ; but the Knight of La Mancha still over¬ 
tops all his descendants as Amadis overtopped in worth 
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and valour his children and grandchildren. It is 
Cervantes’ peculiar glory—a glory shared by bhakespeare 
alone among the sons of men—to have given perman¬ 
ence and immortality to an image of his own making. 
Nor are his subordinate characters less admirable, both 
for themselves as living individual creatures, and as acces¬ 
sories in the picture and aids to the development of the 
fable. Sancho Panza is the perpetual coutuerfoil of his 
master—the man of vulgar reason without romance, 
opposed to the man of fine understanding warped by 
imagination. These two characters possess the world 
between them, as Coleridge has said; and it is Cervantes’ 
peculiar hajipincss that he has been enabled to exhibit 
them in action, making of the individual creature a 
permanent type, and so elevating the Manchegan peasant 
as that he serves, like his master, as the denominator for 
a whole spccie.s. By a subtle stroke of art, which reaches 
to the jrrofoundest depth of human nature, the victory 
only remains with the unimaginative, practical man of 
reason when the enthusiast, the man of intelligence, 
recovers his wits. 

These two, the master and man, have absorbed so 
much of our interest that the minor characters of the 
fable, each fitted so perfectly to its part that they seem 
not to have been specially provided but picked up on the 
way, have scarcely received their due meed of applause. 
And yet each has life, as though it lived indeed, and the 
talk of each is as real and natural as though we had heard 
it. The Housekeeper and the Niece appear but seldom, 
and say but a very few words; but we have them moving 
in the flesh before us—the ama with her fussy household 
loyalty to her master; the sobrina —a pert young hussy 
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who is not afraid to chaff her uncle while in awe of his 
Immours. Could she have been drawn from Constanza, the 
daughter of Andrea, Cervantes’ sister, who was a constant 
inmate of her uncle’s modest home ? The Priest, with 
Ihs genial tact and keen good sense ; Master Nicholas, 
the Barber, a maladroit and blundering vulgar person, are 
portraits which might have figured on the canvas of 
Velasquez. The various travellers met on the road 
—the irascible Biscayan—the pursey silk-merchants 
of Tolodo—the shrewd and witty Vivaldo—the friars, 
the shepherds, the goatherds, the students, with all 
the company at the various inns, and at Camacho’s 
wedding — (lines dc Pasamontc, that pleasant rogue, 
and Roque Guinari, the robber of milder mood—Ricote, 
the Morisco — Don Diego de Miranda, the superior 
country-gentleman, with the rest of the higher quality, 
including the somewhat heartless and selfish though 
courteous Duke and his laughter-loving Duchess—not to 
speak of Samson Carrasco, the student and wit of the 
larger intelligence, who plays so important a role in the 
dispelling of Don Quixote’s craze; and the woman¬ 
kind, Maritopnes the tender-hearted—the too precise 
and sententious Marcela—Dorothea, the beautiful and 
discreet — Sancho’s wife and daughter, with, finally, 
Aldonza Lorenzo, that sturdy lass, able, according to 
Sancho, to “ [)itch a bar as well as the stoutest lad in the 
parish,” who is elected to be Dulcinca—they have all 
and each a distinct individuality, being more real than 
any creatures of flesh and blood. And then the inn¬ 
keepers_what varied entertainment do they furnish! 

There are five of them, and no two arc alike, from the 
canting rogue who falls into Don Quixotes humour and 
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dubs him knight, to Juan Palomeque, the sulky and 
left-handed, who has Sancho tossed m the blanket. 
By a few touches they come into life; and arc not so 
much made as creatures always existing, who are casually 
met in the process of the story. It is an early plough¬ 
man plodding to the field, chanting as he goes the 
ballad of Ronccsvalles; or it is the cheery young 
soldier, with his bundle slung by his sword on his 
shoulder, singing that he is bound to the wars for want 
of pence and had he a penny he wouldn’t go hence. 
Slight as the episode is, and of no apparent connection 
\s'jth the story, we should have missed it had it not been 
there, to give a gleam of light and colour on a scene 
which, from its nature, is inclined to be monotonous. 

1 he people talk, not as if they wanted to be reported, 
but as they actually did talk and had been overlteard. 
Other humorists are fain to call attention to the 
comedy by making either some of the puppets explain 
that they arc there to make sport, or by the showman 
intruding his person among them, as Master Peter's 
boy did, at the famous show of Don Gaiferos and the 
Fair Mclisendra. But Cervantes is content to let his 
creatures talk and act as they list, moved only by internal 
impulse. Ixsl us lake, as a capital instance of his power, 
the scene at Don Quixote’s house-door, when Sancho is 
trying to push Iris way in and the niece and housekeeper 
arc stoutly resisting. 'I’he clamour of female tongues is 
distinctly heard, and wc c.in sec the two women holding 
the door against Sancho, who is shouting “ Housekeeper 
of Satan !" and demanding his governorship. Or let us 
intrude upon the circle at the castle where Sancho is 
seated with the Duchess and her damsels, who has 

12 
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asked him some delicate questions about his master and 
Dulcinea. Do we not see him, with his finger on his 
lips, and stealthy steps, as he cautiously feels along the 
hangings to see if there is any one listening before he 
answers ? 

The medium through which his effects are produced 
is admirably fitted to Cervantes* purpose. The contrast 
between the knight’s lofty designs and their commonplace 
or sordid surroundings becomes heightened by the use 
of a language of inimitable simplicity, clearness, and 
directness. Cervantes was not one of those who are 
infected by what Bacon has called that “first distemper 
of learning, when men study words and not matter." He 
had no vanity of style, but used language merely to 
express his thoughts, without caring to attract attention 
for the children of his wit by their fine clothing. While 
master of a style of infinite fascination, flexible, graceful, 
picturesque, fit clothing for every noble thought and 
human fancy, and able to wield the Castilian so that it 
became a new power—assuming a nobility of tone and 
compactness of structure such as it never possessed 
before or has had since—Cervantes disdains, except with 
the deliberate intention of ridiculing, the usual tricks and 
artifices of the “stylist.” He is not “precious ’* of speech. 
He docs not seek to invest common ideas with a false air of 
price by giving them uncommon expression. Rather it is 
his uncommon ideas which are heightened by common 
words. No great writer is perhaps habitually so careless 
of rhetorical effect as Cervantes, and in none of his 
works is this carelessness carried so far as in his master¬ 
piece. Although abounding in passages of beauty and 
eloquence, such as exhibit the resources of the Spanish 
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language in their highest perfection, he is the despair of 
exact critics like Senor Clemencin, his unrelenting and 
ample commentator. He is better in the Second Part 
than in the Fir>t, which he evidently launched into the 
current without being quite sure of where it would be 
carried; but generally the language of Don Quixote is, 
for a classic, loose, irregular, and incorrect. Sometimes 
a sentence is left in the air, with the predicate wanting. 
Sometimes the parts do not join, or there is a confusion 
of relatives, or a discord of antecedents. Put never is 
the writer false, or affected, or vain with the vanity of 
the pen, except in the way of burlesque, and to suit the 
character speaking, or the situation. 

Such as it is, no great work was ever achieved by the 
pen which can fairly be set against this book of Cer¬ 
vantes j nor among the great writers who have contri¬ 
buted to the everlasting delight and etUertainment of the 
world is there any with a claim higher upon the gratitude 
of mankind than he, the story of whose romantic and 
adventurous life I have endeavoured to tell 
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\lll. litAiiAjMS i>i. pKii>ii.>3 r 

SOA. 

l.\. Vjam; i»Ki. J*\i;SA^o. 
KxTrAOx 

.M. Sr |•Ku>JTJT^»^S WollKH. 

XU, AiJ'HNinx 

CriliciHiJi, * tc. 
Masn/iii<' Artivl» s, etc. 

Nin. t.'iiii4»Noi.iHiii al Li^r Oh 

\V<inKs. 


Obri*^. SoguiMln cdicioii. Ma¬ 
drid, I 84 i>, 8vo. 

Turn. I. of tlio <l« 

Antoroi KsfriAoU?'^/* l*y H. C. 
AritiAM. 

Obras Com)dotaa do Corvarito'*. 
(Kditcd. with notes, by J. K. 

1 larl/ofibuHcb and C. Uoscll. ] 
(Villa do il. do C. S. escrita por 
H. U. Aribaii. Nuevaa invoa- 
tigacioncs accrcu do la vida y 
obras do Ccrvanlcs por C. A. 
do la Itarrcra.—NoUa a las 
Nuevaa Invcbtigaciones, etc.) 
12 tom. Madrid, Argamaailla 
do Alba, 1863 , 18 Gi, 8vo. 
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II. COLLECTIONS OF 

WOKKvS. 

I,a Oalatca. Va auadiilo el Via"«- 
del raniaso, etc. 2 p.arts. 
Madrid, 1014 , 4 to. 

Li Galatea, dividida eii sois liLro^. 
Va afiadido El Viace del I’at- 
nnso. 2 parts. Mailrid, IZdO, 
4 to. 

-Another edition. ^ladrid, 

1772 , 4 to. 

Viage al I’arnaso cainpnesto por M. 
do Cervantes. Fublicanso uliora 
do iincvo una tragnlia y nii.a 
coincdia ineditas del niisiuo; 
nc|nella intitnlada la Nuinancia, 
csto cl Trato de Arcel. Madrid, 
17 « 4 , 8vo. 

Gal.ateu, el Viago al 1 ‘arnaso, y 
Obrna Dranjattcas. Nuev.a edi- 
cion. (For 1 ). M. F. «lo Nnvnr- 
rcte.) Fari.s, 1841 , 8vo. 

Tom. XX?. of tlio ‘'Oilercion do 
loa inej<ircH nutoroo Ksiiaftolea." 

Variaa obras ineditas do Cvrvan- 
tea, sacariaa do codices do la 
Bibliotcca Colombina, con 
nuovaa ilnslraciones sobro la 
vida del antor y cl Quijotc, por 
A. do Castro. Madriil, 1874 , 
8 vo. 

Tho Voyago to Faroasans ; Nu- 
mantia, a tragedy; tho Corn- 
tncrco of Algiers. By Cervantes. 
Translated from the Spanish by 
G. W. J. Gyll. London, 1870 , 
8 vo. 

One of A. Murray’s nepriiif.s. 

III. DRAMATIC WORKS. 

Ocho Comodia-s, y ocho Entre- 
niosos nuevos, nunca represen- 
tados. Madrid, 1615 , 4 to. 

Mrst ediiion, and very rare. 


Coiiudiiis y Eutremeses; con iina 
dissertaeion o prologo sobre las 
coinedias do Espaiia. 2 tom. 
Madriil, 1710 , 8vi). 

Oolio cntrcincscs do M. do Cer- 
v.intes Saavedra. Tercora im- 
l>rcsion. Cadiz, ISlC, 12 mo. 

Los Entieine.ses do M. do Cer 
vantes Saavedra. llnstrados 
con preciosas vihet.i'i. Madrid, 
1 SC 8 , 8vo. 

Coinedias y Entrenic.se.s. Nunian- 
cia. I^ Entrelenida. El .Inez 
ill- los divorcios. El Rnfian 
vindo llinailo Trampagos. Elec- 
cion do los Alcaldes do Daganzo. 
La Giiarda Cnidadosa )' cl Viz¬ 
caino Fingido. Frecedidas do 
unn introduccion. Madrid, 
IS?:-, 4 to. 

Nuinaiitia: a tragedy translated 
from the Spanish, with intro¬ 
duction and notes, by James Y, 
Gibson. London, li8.'», 8vo. 

IV. FOEMS. 

Covvantes esclavo y cantor del 
Santlsimo Sacreinento. (Foesfas 
ineditas do Cervantes.) MS. de 
la Bib. Florcciann do la Real 
Academia do la Ilistoria, y 
arliculo dol Sr. D. A. Fer¬ 
nandez Guerra y Orbo. Do la 
Revista Agnstiniana. Vallado¬ 
lid, 1882 , 8vo. 

V. DON QUIXOTE-,Si«misA. 

El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quixote 
do la Mancha. Compuesto por 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
otc. Juan do la Cucsta: Ma¬ 
drid, 1605 , 4 to. 

This is tho first edition of Don 
Quixote. Tho licence la date<i tho 
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nf S^pti.iiihcr 10^1; Aii*l Ui© 
ccrtitlcat© ^u^ t*rruLi DecvUibcr 1, 
lOTM. 

-Secou<l edition. Juan <lo !a 

Cuu^ta: Madrid, 1 G 05 , 4 to. 

The rrivUo^jo U C^lK Feb¬ 

ruary 1005, 

-Anolbcr c<litioii. Jor^e lio- 

drifjiiez: Lisboa, 1005 , llo. 

•'Aprubaclon'* Qn<l Iki Dce 
I.kWn, February li*; and M im Ii i, 
1005. 

-Another edition. ]\ C’r 

Week: tdshoa, 1 G 05 , 8vo. 

IJcen.itil March 'S7 and 

-Ariotljor editi<in. V. 1 *. Moy: 

^'aIc^cia, 1005 , 8vo. 

Hie " AprohJu lon’* h ilulvd Jfily 
1^, W/ij. Ari<dh*‘r edil aecordin^ 
to Salv.i y MiiHcf), was iv'>ued tri»in 
the Mry presn in 

-Another edition. IL Vu)- 

jdus: Hnisselni, lOO?, 12tiio. 

-Ariollicr edition. Ju.ui de la 

Cut^^ta: Madrid, 1008 , 4 to. 

Hie true Koe^»nd edition; com- 
moldy caUc<l ttie tliini edition. 

-Anuther edition. V, l.ocarni 

y J. 11 . ilidcdlo: Milan, 10 ) 0 , 

8 VO. 

-Anollier edition. It. Vnl|dMs 

y II. Antonio: 15 rur<das, Itill, 
8vo. 

-Another Cilitiori. Muherto 

Antonio: Ilnuel.iH, 1017 , 8vo. 

Se^unda Parte <lul In^etiioso 
Cavallero Don Quixote de )a 
Mancha. Juan do )a Cnesta: 
Madrid, 1615 , 4 to. 

This U the tlrnl edition of tVr- 
variU^* 81*00 rid Fart. 

-AiiotluT edition. P. P. Mry; 

Valencia, 1010 , 8vo. 

-Another edition. IIuIhtIo 

Antonio: Brucelos, 1016 , 8vo. 

-Another edition. Jorge Uo 

driguez: Lbboa, 1017 , 4 to. 

-K 1 1 ngouioso Hidalgo I>on 

Quixote tie la Manclia, Keguiida 


l»artc del ingenioso Cavallero 
Don Quixote do la Maiiclia, 1 cc. 
Harcidona, 1617 , Svo. 

The tir^t ctuiiplete editton of the 
two parts. ac4.unline to 

— Priiueru y soguiida parte del 
Ingenioso 11 iilulgo, etc. 2 voU. 
Francisco Martinez: Madrid, 
16 . 17 , 4 to. 

Tlj«* coinidotecihtiuii. arcord- 
iii^ to Nav-im U*. 

— I'nuicra y segunda pirle del 
Illg1‘llio^o llidulgo Don l>uixoto 
d*^ la Mancha. Kn la Iniprcuta 
K»*al: Madrid, 1017 , 4 to. 

A reprint of thu prceetling. 

— Piiniera y seguiida inrto, otc. 
Meh lior Sanchez: Madrid, 1655 , 
Uo. 

— Parle pririiera y seguihia <M 
iiigcniobo liidulgo 1). (tnixoto do 
la .Mancha. Madrid, 1602 , 4 to. 

— Vida y hechos did liigenio>o 
('avatloro Don Quixote de la 
Mancha. Nueva edicion, core- 
gida y ilustr.tda con diirerontcs 
eHtani|»a9. 2 parts. Pruselas, 
1602 , 8vo. 

Fir-l illu'tr.it^'d edition, as al*u 
the tir^t ill \^lii<'h tho titlo 
»lli*reil to Villa y lie* li<»'<. eU*. 

— Paile priniera y ©eguiitla, etc. 
.NIadrid, 1608 , 4 to. 

*l*ho Seeotnl Fart hc.irs thu date 

— Vida y hechos del iiigonio^u 
cavallero, etc. 2 vols. Hrusclas, 
U> 71 , 8vo. 

—Vida y llecliOH del ingciiioso 
Cavalloro Don Quixote de In 
Mancha. Nueva edicion, cor- 
regida y illustrada con 82 estam- 
jiaa. 2 pU, Arnherej*, 1073 72 , 
8vo. 

—Another edition. 2 pta. 
Madrid, 1074 , Uo. 

—Nueva edtcion, corregida y 
ilustrada con 32 ditlcrcntc© 
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cstnnipas. 2 pts. Anibcrcs, 
16 'J 7 , Svo. 

—Auothcr edition. 2 vols. 
Darccloua, 1704 , 4 to. 

—Another edition. l toin. 
Madrid, 1700 , 4 to. 

A reprint of the Madrid edition of 
1(J74. 

—Nueva cdicion corregida c 
ilustrnda con treinta y cinco 
laiuinas, etc. 2 tom. Bladrid, 
1714 , 4 to. 

—Nuova cdicion, etc. 2 pts. 
Aniberes, 1719 , 8vo. 

—Another edition. 2 pta. 
Madrid, 1723 , 4 to. 

—Nuova cdicion corregida, etc. 
2 tom. Madrid, 1730 , 4 to. 

—Another edition. 2 torn. 
Madrid, 1735 , 4 to. 

—Another edition. 2 tom. 
Ia'ou do Francln (Lyons), 1736 , 
8 vo. 

—Another edition. (Adverten- 
cias do J. Oldiield sobre las 
estampaa. Vida do Cervantes 
Saavedra, autor Dun G. Mayans 
i Siscar.) [Edited by 1 *. Pineda.] 
4 tom. Londros, 1788 , 4 to. 

The first critical edition. 

—Another edition. 2 tom. 
Madrid, 1741 , 4 to. 

—Another edition. Con mny 
bollas cstampns. (Vida do M. 
do Cervantes Saavedra. Autor 
Don G. Mayans iSisair.) 4 tom. 
Main, 1744 , 8vo. 

—Nnova cdicion, corregida, 
ilustrada, y afiadida con tptar- 
enta y nuatro laminas, etc. 2 
tom. Kladrid, 1750 , Svo. 

—Another edition. 2 tom. 
Madrid, 1750 , 4 to. 

—Atiothor edition. 2 tom. 
Madrid, 1751 , 4 to. 


—Another edition. 4 tom. 

Amsterdam, 1755 , l' 2 mo. 

A reprint of the lla!;uc e<lition. 

—Anotlicr edition. 4 torn, 

llarcelona, 1755 , Svo. 

—Another edition. 4 tom. 

Tarragona, 1757 , Svo. 

—Nueva cdicion, corregida, e 
ilustrada con nuarenta y quatro 
laminas. (Vida do 51 . dc Cor* 
vantes Saavedra. Su autor G. 
Mavans i Siscar.) 2 tom. 

M.idrid, 1764 - 65 , 4 to. 

—Another edition. 4 vols. 

Madrid, 1765 , Svo. 

—Another edition. 4 turn. 

Madrid, 1771 , Svo. 

—Nuova cdicion, corregida, y 
ilustrada con vArias laminas, y 
la vida del autor [by G. Muynns 
y Siscar), 4 toin. Madrid, 
1777 , Svo. 

—Nuova cdicion, corregida por 
la Heal Academia Espahola. 
(Vida de Cervantes y analisis 
del Quixote [by V. do los Rios].) 
4 tom, Madrid, 1780 , 4 to. 

Tho first critical e<Utlon printed 
in S|i.-\in. 

—Another edition. Con anno* 
tacioiics, ittdicos y varias lee* 
cioiics por ol Reverondo J. 
Bowlo. 6 tom. Londres and 
Salisbury, 1781 , 4 to. 

—Nueva cdicion, corregida por 
la Real Academia Espahola. 
(Vida do Cervantes y analysis 
del Quixote [by V. do los Rios]) 
4 tom. Madrid, 1782 , Svo. 
Second Acadoiuy edition. 

—Vida y hechos del Ingonioso 
Hidalgo, etc. 4 tom. 5 iadrid, 
1782 , 8vo. 

—El Ingciiioso Hidalgo Don 
Quixote de la Mancha. Tcrcoia 
cdicion, corregida por la Real 
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Acarlemia Espaljola. 6 toin. 

Madrid, 1787 , 8vo, 

—Another edition. 0 loni. 

Madrid, 1797 - 98 , ICnio. 

—Nueva cdicion, corre^^ida dc- 
ouevo; con nueyas uotas, con 
nuevaa catampivs, con tiuevo 
analUis, y cod la vida do el 
aotor tiDeyaiiicnte anmcntaila 
I>or J. A. Fellicon 7 tom. in 6. 
Madrid, 1797 - 98 , 8vo, 

Six copica ot ihifi Lslition wero 

priDt4xl vn vcUuu). 

—Another ediliou. Corregido 
do iiuevo, con Duevaa notaa, con 
nn**vasvihetOM |»or J. A. Fclliccr. 
9 tom. Madrid, 1798 - 1 » 00 , 
riino, 

—Anolhor cilitioo. 6 vols. 
Leipzig, 1800 , V 2 mo. 

—Another editioD, i toin. 
Hurdcoa, 1801 , 12uio. 

—Vida y hechos del Ingeiiiov> 
0 cabalforo D. Quijote do la 
&Ianclia, 6 toin, Madrid, 1801 , 
8vo. 

—Another edition, (Vida de 
M. dc Cervantea Saavedra e^tcriia 
M)r D. J. A. Tcdlicer.—Notaj«.) 
i^Mitod by C. L. Idelcr.] 0 tom. 
Uerlin, 1804 ' 5 , 8vo, 

—El Ingcniofio hidalgo D. 
Quijote do la Mancha, i turn. 
I^iudrc9| 1608 , l8ino. 

—Another edition. Ilistnria 
did ingenioso ludalgo Don 
(Quixote dc la Mancha, G tom. 
Harcelona, 1808 -H, Titno, 

— Another edition. Vida y 
hechon, etc, 4 vola, Madrid, 
1808 , 8vo. 

—Anotheredition, El Ingeniobo 
Jlidalgo, etc. 4 voU. Lyons, 
1810 , 12ino. 

— Another edition. d vols. 
rari>, 1814 , 8vo. 


—Anotheredition. El ingenioso 
Hhhilgo Don Quixote do la 
M iiicha. Kueva edicion cor- 
r« gida per F. Fernandez. 4 tom, 
lymdon, ISH, 12niO- 

A reprint of the edition. 

—Another edition. 4 tom. 
Bunleo^, 1815 , 12 mo. 

—El Ingfiiioso liiilalgo, clc. 
6 voU, Leipzig, 1818 , 6va. 

A reprint of the Leipzig edition 
of 1600 . 

—(’uarta ediciou corregiila por 
la Koal Academia Espahola, 
(Con vida por Navarrole.) 5 
loin. Kladrid, ls 819 , 8vo. 

—Allot lier c*diti<in, 4 vols. 
Parb, 1825 , 12mo. 

—Another edition. 2 voU. 
Maiirid, 162 G, 12 mo. 

—Edicion eu niiiiiatnra enter- 
amento conformo A la ultima 
Cortegida y publicada por la 
Heal Academia Espafiola. 
[Edited by . 1 . M. do Ferrer.] 
i'arib, 1827 , r 2 iiio. 

— Another edition. G vob. 

Pari*, 1827 , 12rno. 

—Another edition. ^ 2 toin. 
Zaragoza, l^yi, 8vo. 

—Another edition. I vohs. 

Madrid, 1831 , IGino. 

— Another oilition. 1 vob. 

Barcelona, 1832 , 8vo. 

A rejirint of tho Academy cili- 
(loll uf IblO. 

— Anotlicr edition. Parib, 1832 , 
32 nio. 

—Another edition. Conientado 
T»or 1 ), CIcmcncin. C tom. 

Madrid, 1833 - 39 , 4 to. 

—Anotlier edition. Con c! 

elogio de CervautOH por Ih J* 
Mor de Fucntca. Parb, 1835 , 

8 VO. 

Tmii. I. of the •*Cok‘cclon Oe loa 
ineji’ros Autorva KNimlelos.** 
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Don Quixote. Auotitcr edition, 
lioston, 1836 , 8vo. 

A otlilioD apiHuircd in 1842. 

-Another edition. 4 vols. 

Paris, 1838 , 16 nio. 

-Another edition. C'oii la 

villa do Cervantes por M. F. de 
Nnviurcto. Paris, 1840 , 8vo. 

Tom. i. of the "C’oleccion de los 
nii'jures Auton-s K'*|«fiuk's.” 

-ICdicion adornaila con laniiitas. 

Segunda edicion. 2 tom. Bar¬ 
celona, 1840 , 4 to. 

-Another edition. 2 vols. 

Mexico, 1842 , 8vo. 

-Another edition. 2 vols. I 

Barcelona, 1848 , Svo. 

-Novisima edicion clasica, 

ilnstraila con nota.s historiias 
gramaticnles y critica.s, aeguii 
las do la Academia Espahola 
y SU.S individuos do intinoro 
Pellicer, Arricta, Clomoncin, y 
por F. SaIo.s. Aunieutada con 
vl Biiscapi6, aiiotado por A. de 
Castio. (Apendico coiitiene oh- 
svrvaciones criticas [hy J. E. 
ilartzcnbusch]. Vida do M. do 
Cervantes.) Madrid, 18 .^ 0 , 8vo. 

-Another edition, 2 vols. 

Paris, 1800 , Svo. 

-Another edition. New York, 

1863 , 12 mo. 

-Another edition. Paris, 1855 , 

Svo. 

-Another edition. DonQuijotc 

do la blancha. Nuova edicion. 
Ilustrada, otc. 2 tom. Madrid, 
1855 - 56 , 8 to. 

-Another edition. Madrid, 

1855 , Svo. 

-El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don 

Quijoto de la filniicha. [Ulna- 
trated edition.] 2 pts. Bar¬ 
celona, 1859 , fol. 


-.Another edition. 3 vol& 

Madrid, 1862 - 63 , fol. 

-Edicion corregidacon especial 

cstudio de la primera, por D. 
J. E. Hartzcnbusch. 4 tom. 
Argamasilla de Alba, 1863 , 
Svo. 

-Novisima edicion, con notas 

historicas de la Academia 
Esjiahola, Pellicer, Arricta. 
Aiimcntada del Buscapi6, 
aiiotado por A. do Castro. 
Adornado con 300 grabados y 
cl retrato del autor. Madrid, 
1865 , Svo. 

-Another edition. 2 pts. I,olp- 

zig, 1866 , Svo. 

Tuin. Hi., iv. of the " Colecclon de 
Aulorvs Ksp.inolos.'' 

-Another edition. Tom. 1 . 

Madrid, 1868 , Svo. 

No more published. 

-La primera edicion del 

Ingcuioso Hidalgo Don Quijoto 
du la tlaucha, reproducida cu 
f.icsiuiilo por la foto-tipografia, 
y publicada por F. 1 /Opez 
Fiibra. [With notes by J. E. 
Harlzenbuscb.] 2 pts. Bar¬ 
celona, 1871 - 74 , 4 to. 

-Edicion conformo d la ultima 

corrogida por la Acadoinia 
Espahola, con notas, otc. Paris, 
1873 , 8vo. 

—Vida do il. de Cervuutcs iwr 
IL Leon Mainez. (El Ingonioso 
Hidalgo Don Quijotc do la 
Mancha publicado bajo la 
dircccion ue R. Leon Maiuez.) 
Tom. 1 - 5 . Cadiz, 1876 - 77 , etc., 
8 vo. 

-El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don 

Quijoto de la Mancha. Sevilla, 

• 1879 , 16 rao. 

-Another edition. 2 tom. 

tladrid, 1880 , 16 mo. 
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Don Quixoto. Kueva eJicion, con 
notas sobro cl toxin, del pufio y 
lotra del antor, on cl ejcmplar 
j»rncba de corroccion do la 
cdicioD de ICO’, etc, [Editc<l by 
F, Ortojjo A;ruirrcbeaa,] 2 toiiu 
Paloricia, lSSt(-83), 8vo. 

An IcnpudoDt ftir^ory. 

>■ ■—Xovisima cdici6n anmontado 
con El Buscapia Adornado con 
grabados. Madrid^ 1887, 8vo» 

DON QUIXOTE— 

TranAalion — 

Tbo History of Don Quicbotc, 
[TraijHiatod froiii tbo Spanish 
by T. Slicltnn.] 2 ptn, G. 
Blounto: London, 1620, 4to. 

Part i. haa do titlo pn^o. Tbo 
date iC20 Api>CDr:4 on tliv 
of Part il. Mr. WatUluxadiscorerw 
that the flmt c«litioo ha?« a title* 
pofo U> Part 1. nrith tbo date 1012, 
and bo saya ho only knows of ouo 
existing copy. 

■ Another edition, London, 
1652, fob 

■ — Another edition* Ix>ijdoti, 

1075, fol. 

—Another edition. Tho Hi.t* 
lory of tho motb Ingcniona 
Kiiiglit Don Qnixoto do la 
Mancha. Formerly made Kng* 
HhIi by T» Shelton : now revised 
and partly new translated by 
J. Stevens* Second edition. 2 
volfl. Ixindon, 170C, 8vo. 

-Another edition* Translated 

into EngHab by T* Shelton, and 
now printed verbatim from the 
4to edition of 1020. With cuts 
from tbo French of Coypol. 4 
voIh. London, 1725, 12mo. 

PkTranslcUian — 

The History of Don Quixote of 


Mancha: and bU trusty Squire 
Sancho Pnneba. Now made 
English, and adorned with 
several copper plates. By J. 
F{lulips), Lomlon, 1687 , fol* 

Mo((eux*s Translation— 

Tlie HiNlory of the renowned Don 
Quixote. Translated by Bcveral 
bands, and publish’d by P. Mot* 
tenx. 4 vols. London, 1701 , 
12 mo. 

-The History of tho renowned 

Don Quixote. Translated by 
several hands, ami publish’d by 
P. Motleux* Ailorn’d with 
sculnturcs. The third edition. 
4 vols* Londoii, 1712 , 12 ino. 

■ Fourth ediliun, revised by J. 
Ozel). 4 vols. London, 1719 , 
l2mo. 

-Fifth edition. 4 vols. Lon* 

don, 1725 , 12 mo« 

-Another edition, revised anew 

by ilr. Ozell. With explana¬ 
tory Dotea. 4 vols. Edinburgh, 
1766 , 12 ino. 

-Another edition. 4 yoU. 

Eilinburgh, 1803 , Timn. 

-Another ediliun. The Ills* 

tury of tho Ingenious Gentleman 
Don Quixoto «le la Mancha. A 
now edition, with conious notes; 
and an essay on tno life ami 
writings of Cervantes [by J. G. 
Lockhart]. 5 vols. Edinburgh, 
1822 , 8vo. 

-Another edition* Tbo His* 

U»Ty of Doll Quixoto do )a Man* 
cha. A new edition, divested 
of cumbrous matter and revised 
for general reading* To which is 
prefixed a sketch of tho lifo and 
writings of tbo author* Lon* 
don, 1847 , 12 mo« 

Another edition* Adventuros 
of Don Quixote do la klaucha* 

*3 
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Nowainl revised edition. Lon¬ 
don [ 1877 ], 8vo. 

Part of tlio “Chamlos Classics," 

- Aiiotlicr edition. Tlio His- 
fory of t)ie Iiig. iiious Gentleman 
Don Quixote of In Manclia, etc. 
[W ith a life of the author, and 
notes by . 1 . G, Lockhart, and 
witli etchings by A. Lalanze.] 
4 vols. Edinburgh, 1 S 79 - 54 , 

8 VO. 

-Another edition. The His¬ 
tory of Don Quixote of la Man- 
cha. Edited, with notes and 
memoir, by J. G. Lockhart, 
preecdcil by a short notice of 
Motteux, by H. Van Lann. 
With etchings by R. do los Ilios. 
4 voEs. London, 1880 - 81 , 8vo. 

-Anotheredition. ThoAchieve¬ 
ments of tho Ingenious Gentle¬ 
man Don Quixote do la Mancha. 
A tran.slation based on that of 
1 ’. A. Motteux, with tho memoir 
and notes of J. G. Lockhart 
Edited by E. Bell. 2 vols. 
London, 1882 , 8vo. 

Part of “ Bohn's SUindanl Lib¬ 
rary." 

lYanl's Translation — 

Tho Life and Adventures of Don 
Quixote translated into Hiidi- 
brastick Veiso, by E. Ward. 
2 vols. London, 1711 - 12 , 8vo, 

Jarvis's Translation — 

Tho Life and Exploits of tho 
Ingonious Gentleman, Don 
Quixote of La Mancha. Trans¬ 
lated by Charles Jarvis. 2 vols. 
London, 1742 , 4 to. 

-Second edition. 2 vols. Lon¬ 
don, 1749 , 8vo. 

-Tliird edition. 2 vola. Lou¬ 
don, 1756 , 4 to. 

•^—Another edition. Now care¬ 
fully revised and corrected; 


with a new translation of the 
S|iajii,sh Poetry: to which is 
prefixed a new life of Cervantes; 
including a critique on tho 
Quixote: also a chronological 
plan of the work ; ombcllislicd 
with new engravings, and a 
map of Spain. 4 vols. Lon¬ 
don, 1801 , 8vo. 

—Another edition. 4 vols. 
London. 1809 , ICmo. 

—Another edition. With en¬ 
gravings. 4 vols. Loudon, 

1819 , 8vo. 

—Another edition. Tho Life 
and Adventures of Don Quixote 
dc la Mancha. A new edition, 
with engravings from designs by 
R, Wcstall. 4 vols, London, 

1820 , 8vo. 

—-Another edition. Tho Life 
and Exploits of Don Quixote do 
la Mancha. 4 vols. I^iidon, 

1821 , 12mo. 

—Another edition. Tho Lifo 
nml Exploits of Don Quixote do 
la Mancha. Translated by C 
Jarvis. (Illustrated by 24 de¬ 
signs by Cruickshauk.) 2 vols. 
London, 1831 , 12 mo. 

—Another edition. Carefully 
revised and corrected. Illus¬ 
trated by Tony Joliannot. 8 
vols. London, 1837 - 39 , 8vo. 
—Another edition. Adventures 
of Don Quixote de la Mancha. 
Carefully revised and corrected. 
Illustrated by Tony Johannot. 
2 vols. London [ 1852 ], 8vo. 

—Another edition. London, 
1856 , 8vo. 

—Anotheredition. The History 
of Don Quixote. (Tho English 
text is that of Jarvis, with 
occasional corrections from 
Moltcux's translations.) The 
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text CflitecJ by J. W. Clark^ anil 
a biograpliical nolico of Cer¬ 
vantes, by T. T, Shore, lilus- 
trafccl by G. Oofe. L<juJoii 
[ 1 ^^ 64 - 67 ], 4 to. 

— Anollicr oilition. The A^Wen* 
tores of Don Quixote ih* la 
Mancha. With a memoir of the 
antlior. Illustrated by Tony 
Joliannot. 10 ptj. Ix>HiloD 
ll? 64 - 6 >]. Spo, 

No iimro publiiho<i. 

—Aiiotliur edition. With iltus- 
tratioiis. London, 18 C 6 [ 1800 ], 
8 vo. 


—Another edition. WUh illus- 

Irrttioua by A. 11 . Houghton, 

engraved by the IJrothera D.il- 

zii'l. li-jndon. ISCC, 8vo. 

—Another edition. Carefully 

revised an<l corrcctc«l. Ulus. 

trated by Tony Jobauiiot. 

London [ 1870 ], 8po. 

Part of •• lioeton's lk>y'« 0«vn 
l.lurury.'* 

—AiioiluT edition. London 
[ 1870 - 72 ]. 4 to. 

lt« iMUi-d in lS 7 <i- 78 . 

—Another edition. Illastratcd 
by Tony Jobannot London 
[1S79]. 8vo. 

— Aiiotlier edition. f>ondon 
[ 1880 ], 4 to. 


—Another edition. Loiidoi 
[ 1881 ], 8vo. 

I*arl of tho I’xcclslor Series.” 

—I'cople’a edition. 2 pte, 
Ixindon [ 1882 ], 4 to. 

Another etlitlon. Kl In 


cenioho Hidal^to DonQiiiiol<- d 
la Maneba. With on iritroduc 
tion by II. Morley, 2 voIj 
I> ondou, 1885 , 8vo. 

LibSry”' Unherw 

—Anollicr edition. Kl In 
genioso Hidalgo Don Quixote d^ 


hi Mancha. Translated by C. 
Jarvis. With an introduction 
by H. .Morloy. 2 pts. Lon¬ 
don, ISOO ( 18 ?l»]. 8vo. 

Part of •• Uo.iHixIt'e's Poniilir 
I.iliniry.” A btercolyi>e‘l rcprii.t >if 
t)ie edition j>ii)>lisliett in ".Morley's 
I’niversal I.iiirary ■' in issi. 

SmollcU's Traitslation — 

Tho History and Adventures of Don 
Quixote. To wbich is pretixed 
some account of tho autlior's 
life. By T. Smollett. Illns- 
trated with twenty-eiglit new 
copperplates de>igne<l by 
Hayinan, etc. 2 vois. London, 
175 . 5 , 4 to. 

■ Second edition. 4 vols. 

I/ornlon, 1761 , 8vo. 

-Another edition. 4 vols. 

London, 1782 , Svo. 

-Fifth cilition, corrected. 4 

vols. London, 1782 , 12 rno. 


— Sixth editiooa 4 vols. 

Iy>}|- 

don. 1792 , 12 mo. 



— Sixth edition. 4 vols. 

Loti- 

don, 1793 , 12 mo. 

-Another edition. 

Dublin, 1790 , Svo. 

4 

voU. 

Cooke A edition. 

5 

vols. 


Ixindoii [ 1799 ], ) 2 ino. 
.Viscr///i;icou« TrmuJatii/TU — 

Tho delightful history of Don 
Quixot. Also the* Comical 
Humours of his facetious Sipiire 
S.-incho I’aiiza.etc. [An abri-lged 
translation by K S.] London, 
1689 . 1211 ) 0 . 

-Tho history of tho renowned 

Don Quixote do la Mancha. 
Translated into English by (5. 
Kelly, Esq. To which aro 
ad<lod notes, with cop|>crplates. 
4 vols. London, 1769 , 12 mo. 

-Don Quixote do la Mancha. 

Translated from tho Snanisli 
[by M. Smirkc]. Eniboflishcil 
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with engravinfis from pictures 
painted by R. Smirke,Ksq.,R. A. 
4 vols. London, 1818 , 4 lo. 

—Don Quixote de la Mancha. 
Translated from the Spanish [or 
rather compiled for the most 
art from previous translations, 
plates.] London, 1877 , 

Svo. 

•-Tho Ingenious Knight, Don 

Quixote de la filnncha. A new 
translation from tho originals 
of 1605 and 1608 , by A. J. 
DufTield, with some of tho notes 
of J. Bowie, J. A. Pellicer, D. 
Cloracncin, and other com¬ 
mentators. 3 trols. London, 
1881 [ 1880 ], 8vo. 

-DoaQuixote,fromthoSpani8h, 

with SO llluatrntions by Sir John 
Gilbert, Tony Jobnnnot, and 
others. London, 1882 , 8vo. 

Part of “Boutlodge’s Sixponny 
Series.” ^ ’ 

-The Ingenious Gentleman, 

Don Quixote of la Mancha. A 
translation, with introduction 
and notes, by John Ormsby. 
4 vols. London, 1886 , 8to. 

-The Ingenious Gentleman, 

Don Quixote of La Mancha. A 
newedition; done into English, 
with notes, original and selected, 
and a now life of tho author. By 
H. E. Watts. 5 vols. London, 
1888 , 4 to. 

Don Quixote— 

El Quijoto do los Nihos y para 
cl Pueblo. Abreviado por un 
entusiastadesu Autor. Madrid. 
1856 , 16 mo. 

£1 Quijote para Todos, abreviado 
y anotado por un Entusiasta do 
8U Autor. Madrid, 1866 , 8vo. 


The much esteemed History of 
Don Quixote de la Mancha 
(contracted from the original). 
London, 1699 , 12 ino. 

The History of the ever-renowned 
Knight Don Quixote, etc. 
[Abridged from tho work of 
Cervantes.] London [1700 ?], 
4 to. 

A Clip book. 

The much-csteemed History of 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, etc. 
2 pts. London, 1716 , 12 ino. 

The most admirable and delight¬ 
ful History of the atchicvenu‘nt.s 
of Don Quixote do la Alaiiclia, 
etc. London, 1721 , 12 mo. 

The life and exploits of Don 
Quixote de la Mancha abridged. 
London, 1778 , 12 ino. 

Tho history of Don Quixote; with 
an account of his exploits. 
Abridged [from Smollett’s trans¬ 
lation]. Halifax, 1839 , 16 mo. 

The Story of Don Quixote and his 
Squire Sancho Panza. By M. 
Jones. [With illustrations.] 
London, 1871 , 8vo. 

Tho Wonderful Adventures of Don 
Quixote de la Mancha. Abridged 
and adapted to youthful capaci¬ 
ties by Sir Marvellous Crack- 
joke. With illustrations by 
K. Meadows and J. Gilbert. 
London [ 1872 ], 4 to. 

Tho Adventures of Don Quixote 
adapted for young readers, and 
illustrated with coloured pic¬ 
tures. London [ 1833 ], 4 to. 


Don Quixote— 

Manuel Alfabdtico do Quijote, 6 
coleccion de ponsamientos do 
Cervantos on su immortal ohm, 
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ordcnados cou algunaa uoUs nor 
Uoii [Mariano] do RroiDentcria?) 
Madrid, 1 S 3 S, 16 ino. 

Sentfocias de iJon Qiiijoto y 

Agudcus do baoctio. Mdximas 
y I'ensamientos mas nolablcs 
cotjieiiidos cn la obra de Ccr- 
vaiitfs, Don Quijoto do la 
Mancha- -Madrid, 1863 , 16 mo- 
t^rvantea as a novcU.st; from a 
selection of the episodes and 
incidents of the popular romancu 
of Don yuixotc. (With coloured 
idatcs.J Loudon, 1822 , 8vo. 
atones and chapters from Don 
QuixotoversiCed- LoudouflSJOl 
121110. 

Sancho Pan/^’s Proverbs, and 

occur in Don 
Quixote • with a literal Knglisli 
translation, notes, and an intro¬ 
duction hy U. K. Durkc- Lon¬ 
don, 1872 , fcvo. 

Only SO copies priratcly printed. 

-Another edition. Spanish 

Salt, a collection of all the pro¬ 
verbs which aro to bo found in 
DonQnIxote. London, 1877 , 8 vo. 

Vf it and Wisdom of Don Quixote 
Now York, 1867 , 12 aio. 

•^—Another edition. With a 
biographicaleketchofCervaiitcs, 
by Emma Thompson, liostoo. 
1882 , 8vo. 

'l lie Adventures of Don Quixote. 

(A selection. Tho engravings 
arc borrowed from tho edition 
liluslmtcd by Gustavo Dorl) 
London, 1885 , 8vo. 

Tho poetry of the “ Don Quixote ” 
of Don Miguel do Cervantes 
baavedra done into English by 
J[amc8] YCouiig] G[ibson], 
Hcotua. (In vol. 2 of “ Tho Cid 
lUllads/' by J. Y. Gibson. 
Loudon, 1887 .) 


Don Quixote— Aj'jxndix. 


AguiUr, P. <le.—Illeniorias del 
Caiitivo eii In Gokta de Tuiiez, 
el Alf^rez P. de Aguilar [men¬ 
tioned by Ct-Tvaiitcs iu chaps. 
39.41 of Part 1 . of Don Quixote], 
hiadrid, 1875 , 8vo. 

"SocicHlad de 

liJbliodiOb 

Ahmad BenengclL—Adicioucs d 

del lugenioso 
Hidalgo Dou Quixote do la 
Mancha. Madrid (1770 fj. 8vo. 
Alcides.—-El Alciilesdels Mancha, 
cl fanioso Dou Quixote. De mi 
ingcnio do esta cortc. Comedia. 
Madrid, 1750 , 4 lo. 

Almar, George.—Don Quixote ; 
or, the Knight of tho Woeful 
Countenance. Ainuaicaldrania, 
in two acta. London [1833 !1, 
12mo. 

K.f” ‘‘CuiiiJMjrland's 

Minor Theatre.** 

Anlequera, Kamou. — Juicio 
Analltico dol Quijoto, escrito 

coArgamasillaUcAlbo. Madrid. 

1863 , 6vo. 

Anurvna,C. do.—Viday rmpressaa 
literarias del ingeniosissimo 
Caballero Don Quixote do la 
Manchiicla. I'urlo priiiiora. 
Sevilla [ 1767 ], 6vo. 

No moro publisho<L 
Armongol, A. C.—El "Quijoto" 

CD Boston. Madrid, 1874 , 8vo. 
Buretti, Joseph. — Tolondron. 
Speeches to John Bowlu about 
las edition of Don Quixote, etc. 
London, 1786 , 8vo. 

Bencko, Juan Baailico. — Col- 
leccion do vocablos, y fmsos 
dilliclles oue occurren cii Don 
Quizoto do la Mancba, etc. 
Leipsiquo, 1808 , 16 mo. 
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Bicilermann, F. B. F. — Don 
Quicliottc, et la t4clio ile ses 
tiaducteurs, etc. Paris, 1837, 
8vo. 

Bowie, John.—A Letter to the 
Uev. Dr. Percy, concerning a 
new and classic;«l edition of Don 
Quixote tie la Mancha, etc, 
I^oiitloii, 1777, 8vo. 

Caballero, F. A.—Poricia geografica 
do Miguel do Cervantes, ilemo- 
airada con la historia de Don 
(‘nijoto do la Mancha. Madrid, 
1840, Svo. 

Calilcron, Juan.—Cervantes vindi- 
undo on ciento y quince ]>a^ajcs 
tiel texto del Ingciiioso Hidalgo 
D. (Juijoto do la ilaocha. 
Madrid, 1854, Svo. 

Cervantes, Miguel de. — Don 
Quixote do la Maiicho; Comedic 
(loniitled on the work of Cer¬ 
vantes). Paris, 1040, 4to. 

-Der Spannischo Wagha]s.s: 

Oiler dc.s vom Lieb bezauberten 
Kittors Don Quixote von 
Quixada gantz nouo Auschweif- 
fung.etc. [A spurious continaa- 
tion of Don Quixote.] Niirn- 
berg, 1696, Svo. 

-Lex principales avanturcs de 

Don (juichottc, representdes en 
figures par Coypel, Picart et 
antres habilcs Maftres; avec 
Ics explications dcs xxxi. 
planches tiroes do I’original 
Esjiagnol, h la Huio, 1746, 4to. 

-CTlio principal adventures of 

Don Quixote engraved after 
designs by C. A. Coypel.] 
London [17751], ohl. 4to. 

Tlioso engravings are copies on a 
larger scale of the plates in the 
preceding work. There are some 
engravings hero not contained in 
the preceding work, and vice tvrsit, 

-lieniaiks on the proposals 


lately published [by T. Smollett] 
for a new translation of Don 
Quixote, in which will be con¬ 
sidered the design of Cotvantos 
in writing the original, and 
some new lights given relative 
to his life and adventures. In 
a letter from a gentleman in 
the country [i.c.. Col. W. 
^S'indham]. London, 1755, 8ro. 
—Kemarks on the extraordinary 
conduct of the Knight of tho 
Ten Stars, and his Italian 
Esquire, to tho Editor of Don 
Quixote. In a letter to tho 
Kev. J. S., D. D. London, 1735, 
Svo. 

A vindication by tho Rev. J. 
Ikiwlo of Ills edition of Don Quixofa 
against Baretti. 

—Instruccioncs ccondmicas y 
politfeas dados por cl famoso 
Sancho Panza, gobornador do la 
insula Barataria, d un hijo suyo. 
Madrid, 1791, Svo. 

-—Historia del mas famoso 
cscudoro Sancho Panza dosdo la 
loriosa muerto do Don Quixote 
e la Mancha, etc. [A continua¬ 
tion of the Don Quixote.] 2 
parts. Madrid, 1793-98, Svo. 
■—El BuscapiA Opdscolo 
iiiddito, quo en defeusa de la 
primera parte del Quijotu 
cscribib M. de Cervantes Saa¬ 
vedra [?]. Con notas histdri- 
cos, criticas, i bibliograficas 
por A. de Castro. Cadiz, 1848, 
l2mo. 

—El Bnscapic. With tho illus¬ 
trative notes of A. de Castro. 
Translated from tho Spanish. 
With a life of tho author and 
some account of his works, by 
Thomosina Ross. London, 
1849, 12mo. 
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-Tlic Squib** or Searclifoot, • 

an uno<lit(!<l little woik 
M. <ie Ccrvaiitu*^ wrote 

ill «lefeucc of the Fir^t Tart of 
the (^luijuto [?]• Fublibhoil by 
A* JeCa'«tro, 1847* Traiifc^latcd 
by a nKiiiUr of tho Univcr^iiy 
of CaitibriJgo. Caiiibridg<v 
18 iO, lOmo. 

— -A loH Pro fa II adorer di*l 
iiigr*nioso iiidalgo pon <>uijote 
dc la Mancha. Critiea y algo 
iiM.s, por el Piablo C(ni anti* 
parraa. Madrid, lojiio* 

-Iconografia do Don t^Miijoto, 

ICeproduccioii ludioguitica y 
ioto'tipogrutica do lOO hiuiiiias 
idegitlas outre las 00 odicioiic^, 
divuoaiiK'iitc ihi>trada:i, quo bo 
lian publioado dnrauto oiio^ 
on Ihirccdoiia, I'aiis \*cuccia 
dcatinada^ d la firitucrA e<iicion 
<lo Don Quijotc reproducida |>or 
lo foto*tipogra(i.i por F. Lo[>i*z 
Fibri. Harceloua, I87lb 4to. 

CIctnenciD, Diego. — Indico do las 
notai do I). Diego Oofiicnciii 
on au c<Ucidn do cl liigeuioso 
Hidalgo Dull (^uijuto de la 
Aluncha« For Carlos F. Brad¬ 
ford. Madri<b 18S5, 8vo. 

Coleridge, vS^rniiel T. — The 
Idtorary Koriiaina of Satuuvl 
Taylor Color i<lgo. 4 vola. 
Loudon, l8 J0-yy, 8VO. 

l)«in <juixoto, Till, i , l\y. IIJ 131. 

Coll y Vehf, Jooc. —1-OH Kofraiics 
del Quijobt ordonadoi por 
riiatcrias y glosatlo^. Barcelona, 
1674, 8vo. 

Dawaoii, George. —Shdki\spcaro 
and other lecturer, ctc« Loudon, 
1888, 8vo* 

Don ijoixote, pp. 1:^138. 

Dtdgado, J. M.—Adicionod d la 
hi:9loria del ingeuiobo hidalgo 


Don (^hiixoto ile U Mancha. 
.Madri<l (1770 ? J, 8vi>. 

Diaz <le IhiikUiini, V. — L\ 
K^tafeta de Urginda : o avi-o 
sobre el defelicanto del tjuijutc, 
Londle>, iMjl, ^vo. 

K1 Curteo de Alquib*, d 
segundo avi>o bobru cl d^.seu* 
cauto del t^Uiijutc. Barcelona, 
1^6d, 8 VO. 

-Kl Mciisagcde Merlin, d toroer 

Mvisn sobro cl desenr.inlo ibd 
i^uijote. Londre*^, 1S7%», 8vo. 

].i Vendad (fobro cl yuijulc. 
Madrid, 1878, 6vo. 

Df M., — Kpistolas 

Diuapianai<. Siete cantab bolire 
Cervaiilcs y cl t^iuixotc. Cadiz, 
1 >0S, 8 VO. 

Dullield, A. J.^DiUi i>MiTOto, his 
critic^ find his comnioiitators. 
With a brief account of tbu 
minor works of Cervantub. 
Londor), 1681, 8vo. 

Dunlop, J. C. — lliHtory of Prose 
Fiction. A new edition. 2 vols. 
London. 1888, 8\o. 

Dull tjuixuU*. \o\. ii., pp. 

D Urfoy, Thomas.—The Comical 
History of Don Quixcitc. I'ait 1. 
Loudon, 1004, Ho. 

-Part tlio Sccoml. Lomlou, 

1001, Ho. 

-1 ho Tliird Part. Loudon, 

lODO, 4to. 

K. *r, — ObscrvAcioncs$ubrcalgiiuos 
piiiitoH de la obra de Don 
i^uixotc. [Lon*lr(.H, 1807) 8vi>. 

Kxiincno, A.—Apologia de Miguel 
dc Cervantes aobro los yerroi 
quo 80 la ban notndo eti cl 
(Quixote. Madrid, 180G, Ho. 

Feniatiilcz ilo AvcIIaiieda, A., 
ps^tul .—Segundo tonio del In 
getiiobO Hidalgo Don Qnixoto 
do la Maoclia quo coutieuo bU 
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tcrccra salida; y cs quinta 
parte do sus avcnturas, com- 
pucsto por cl licenciado A. F. 
de Avcllaneda. Tarragona, 
1014, 8vo. 

—Vida y Hcchos del Ingcoioso 
Hidalgo Don Quixote do la 
Mancha, etc. Nuovamenlc 
ahadido por J. I'eralcs y Torres. 
Madrid, 17.32, 4to. 

—Nuova cdicion. 2 tom. AIa« 
drid, 1805, Svo. 

—Another edition. iladrid, 
1851, 8vo. 

Tom. xviii. of Ariliau’s “ Biblioteca 
do Autorcs E^paflolcs.” 

—A Contiiination of tho Comical 
History of tho most Ingenious 
Knight, Don Quixote do la 
Mancha. By A. F. do Avel- 
Inncda. Being a third volume. 
Translated [from tho French 
version of A. R, lo Sag**] by J. 
Stevens. London, 1705, 8vo. 
—Tho History of tho Life and 
Adventures of Don Quixoto do 
In Mancha continued. Now first 
translated from tho original 
Spanish by Mr. Baker. With 
cuts. 2 voU. London, 1745, 
12mo. 

—A Continuation of the His¬ 
tory and Adventures of Don 
Quixoto do la Mancha. Trans¬ 
lated into English [from the 
French version of A. R. le 
Sngn] by W. A. Ynrdlcy. 2 
vols. London, 1784, 8vo. 

—Tho Life and Exploits of Don 
Quixoto do la Mancha, contain¬ 
ing his fourth sally, and tho 
fifth part of his adventures 
written by tho licentiate A. F. 
do Avollaneda, with illustra¬ 
tions and corrections by Don I. 
Perales y Torres. And now first 


translated from the Spanish. 
SwalTham, 1805, 8vo. 

Gay ton, Edmond.—Pleasant Notes 
upon Don Quixot. London, 
1G54, fol. 

-Festivous Notes on the his¬ 
tory and adventures of the re¬ 
nowned Don Quixoto. Loudon, 
1768, 12mo. 

Hernandez, Morejon A. — His- 
toria Biblingriifica do la hicdc- 
cina Espafiola, etc. 7 tom. 
Madrid, 1842-52, 8vo. 

RolU*z.vs de Mc<licina pntctica dos- 
cubierUs en la obra do Cerviintos, 
tom. ii., p]). lOO-ItO. 

-Etude ind'lico-psychologique 

sur riiistoire de Don Quichotto. 
Paris, 1858, 8vo. 

Inglis, Henry D.—Rambles in the 
Footsteps of Don Quixote. With 
illnstrations by George Cruick- 
shank. London, 1837, 12mo. 

Michatilis, C. T.—Lessings Minna 
von Barnliolm nnd Cervantes* 
DonQuij^c. Berlin, 1883,8vo. 

Montegut, Emilo.—Types Littdr- 
nires et Fantaises ^thdtiques. 
Paris, 1882, 8vo. 

Don Quichotto, pp. 43 - 92 . 

Norie"a, F. do Paulo.—Critique 
ct defense de Don Quichotte, 
suivics de chapitros choisios do 
I'ingenicux Hidalgo, etc. Paris, 
1846, I8ino. 

Pardo do Figuoro.i, M.—Droapiana 
del aho 1869. Octava carta 
sobro Cervantes y cl Quijote. 
Madrid, 1839, 8vo. 

PelUccr, J. A.—Examen critico 
del tomo primero de ol Anti- 
Quixote por Nicolas Perez. 
Madrid, 1806, 12iuo. 

Perez,N.—ElAnti-Quixolo. Tom. 
1. Madrid, 1805, 8vo. 

No more publbhoiL 
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Picrnas y Hurtado* Jos^* M.— 
Ideas y uolicias del QoijoJr. 
Kstudio du ia obra do Cervantes. 
Madrid, 187-1. 8vo. 

Pigucuit* r>. J. — Don Quixoto, 
an eotertaintnerit for rnusic\ 
[By D. J. Piguenit) I/judon, 
1774, 8vo. 

-Another edition. London, 

1776, 870. 

i^iiclli, B. — fyC a/ioui pin cede* 
brato del fauioi^o cava I lore 
errniito Don Clibciotto della 
Alancha, invenbUeed iticise da 
B. Pinelli. Koina (1^04 ?]ob]. 
fol. 

Pi y MoU^t, K. — Prituorcft del Don 
(^uijote, ill cl coiicopto ijiciiico- 
Ii>icologico, etc. Barcelona, 
1680. 8vo. 

Sainte-IVuve, C. A. — Nouveanx 
Lundis. Paris, 1607, 12ino. 

Don (piiehotu*, touj. viii.. pp. t n:». 

Saint*Victor* I’aul de.—Ilotntins 
et Dicnx. Kliidcs*ctc. Pari^. 
1>07* 8vo. 

Don (^ ulcholU *. pp . Ill 4!a\. 

Sjiva, W —IIa ^iilo jii^gado c) I), 
t^uijolc vtstn obra inen»ce f 

I'arii^, 1M4U, 8vo. 

Kbarbi, •)o>6 Maria. — liitraduci. 
liilidad lied Qiiijulc* |»asaticni|»o 
literario* etc. Madrid, lM7f>, 
8 VO. 

'I’oiii. vl. of •• Kt lU-frarM rofH-ntrnil 

Hclicrcr, ICdinond. — fctiides rri* 
tiques do Litirratiire. Pari^, 
1870, 8vo. 

Don tpiichotl*', luiii. \M.,pp. HI 07. 

Siftcic;?* .1. F. — Kl i.hnjolu del 
siglo xiiti. I iojji. Madrid, 
18a0, 8vo. 

Tubino, Francisco il. — Kl (,fnijole 
y La Kstafeta iie Urgauda [do 
Nicolan Diax do Bunjtinira]. 
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lloneywater, Ricardo Don.—The 
Coniutor ofScventy-fjvc. Being 


a genuine narrative of the life, 
adventures, and amours of Don 
R, IJoneywater. Written ori¬ 
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of Don Quixote (Cervantes, or 
rather by .John Douglas), etc. 
London [1748], Svo. 

-'<ecoiid edition. London 

(1748 tj, Svo. 

Igartubiirn, L. do.—Dicionario do 
fropos y lignras do rctorica, con 
ojeniplos do Cervantes. Ma- 
<lrid, 1842, Svo. 

Jimenez, F. do Paula. —Oracion 
ftiiiebre i|uu por encargo do la 
Real Academia Espuhola, y on 
las lionras do Miguel do Cer¬ 
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King, Alice. — A Cluster of Lives. 
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Langfnid, John A.—Prison Rooks 
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1861, Svo. 

Cervantes, pp. 68-82. 
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-The Life of Michael de Cer¬ 
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Oh[»)iant, iK 0. Cervantes, 
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